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LITBRATURE. 


LAST WORDS. NAPOLEON AND WELLINGTON. 


NAPOLEON. 

Is it this, then, O world-warrior, 

That, exulting, through the folds 
Of the dark and cloudy barrier 

Thine enfranchised eye beholds ? 
Is, when blessed hands relieve thee 

From the gross and mortal clay, 
This the heaven that should receive thee? 

“Téte d’armée.” 


Now the final link is breaking 
Of the fierce, corroding chain, 
And the ships, their watch forsaking, 
Bid the seas no more detain— 
Whither is it, freed and risen, 
The pure spirit seeks away, 
Quits for what the weary prison ? 
“Téte d’armée.”’ 





Doubtless—angels, hovering o’er thee 
In thine exile’s sad abode, 
Marshalled even now before thee, 

Move upon that chosen road ! 
Thither they, ere friends have laid thee 
Where sad willows o’er thee play, 

Shall already have conveyed thee! 
“Téte d’armée.”’ 


Shall great ee foiled and broken, 


Hear from thee on each great day, 
At the crisis, a word n—— 
Word that battles obey— 


“ fy ony ey here those cannon ; 
” ick, those squadrons, up--away ! 

“Po the charge, on—as one man, ont’? 

“Téte d’armée,” 


(Yes, too true, alas! while, sated 
Of the wars so slow to cease, 
Nations, once that scorned and hated, 
Would to Wisdom turn, and Peace ; 
a dire impulse still obeying, 
evered youths, as in the ola day, 
In their hearts still find thee saying, 
“Téte d’armée,’’) 


poor soul!—Or do I view thee, 

rom earth’s battle-fields withheld, 

In a dream, assembling to thee 
Troops that quell not, nor are quelled, 

Breaking airy lines, defeating 
Limbo-kings, and, as to-day, 

Idly to all time repeating. 

“ Téte d’armée.”’ 


m5 


WELLINGTON. 

And what the words, that with his failing breath 
Did England hear her aged soldier say ? 

I know not. Yielding tranquilly to death, 
With no proud speech, no boast, he passed away. 


Not stirring words, nor gallant deeds alone, 
Plain patient work fulfilled that length of life ; 
Duty, not glory—Service, not a throne, 
Inspired his effort, set for him the strife. 


Therefore just Fortune, with one hasty blow, 
Spurning her minion, Glory’s, Victory’s lord, 
Gave all to him that was content to know, 
In service done, its own supreme reward. 


The words he said, if haply words there were, 
When full of years and works he passed away, 
Most naturally might, methinks, refer 
To some poor humble business of to-day. 


That humble simple duty of the day 
- Perform,” he b ds ; “ask not if small or great : 
Serve in thy post ; be faithful, and obey ; 
Who serves her truly, sometimes saves the State.” 





GETTING ON IN IRELAND. 


_ Ao excursion train to Galway—fifteen shillings there and back, by t 
light of the same blessed day!” Is not that something to talk of? Riek, 
teen months ago, to get there was no facilis descensus (comparisons not- 
withstanding)—but to return, revocare gradum, scarcely stood within the 

. prospect of speculation. First of all, there was an early start from a 

nnaught hotel—no slight achievement in any king’s reign, should the 
pg fancy his breakfast before he sets out, or even to save with Wines 

And here, one word of advice at starti : : ‘ 
venile reader of the bearded sex. Bither adopt ¢ a mating com b > 
age, and shave not at all, or train your razor betimes to the cold water 
system. Renounce the steaming element, which makes you uneasy once 
in every four-and-twenty hours about the price of coals or the combusti- 
bility of turf, in a climate which, if it surpass the world in anything, sur- 


itin moisture. It holds you in a state of 
dependence upon the humour of the kitchen-wench, upos the cubetines 
or drowsiness of man-servant and of maid-servant, upon the kettle on the 


hob, upon the embers under the grate. It makes i 

sorts of odours and exhalations arising from the vapour of your jag, and 

all sorts of unctuous substances floating upon its surface ; and it renders 
our = oa — sensitive of —_ breeze from those diem al estuaries of 

ug alia and Oranmore, which must be skirted after 
the sweet City of the Tribes behind you. beet 
suppose it e pride of position which makes this 
Point of the old world so scornful of the morning, and the ee pe 
te pervade even the inferior members of the animal Creation in the pro- 


vince. It was my fate once, in company with a Dublin friend, to pass a 
night at a market town in the adjoining county of Mayo, and “be- 
fore the cows came home,” on the following day. That point of time is 
proverbia'ly considered to denote the earliest dawn, but we found that in 
these longitudes it meant seven o’clock, a.M., in the bright month of June. 
Our breakfast was served at that hour in a room strewed and stained with 
the remnants of hesternal junketings ; the windows being carefully nailed 
down to keep out the unpleasant ess of the street air, and keep in 
the faded fragrancy of bottled porter and tobacco. The rats were so well 
fed that they had ceased to — their scavenger fanctions as thorough- 
ly as rats kept on short allowance ordinarily do—several dry crusts, 
therefore, lay scattered about the floor. Half-a-dozen chairs were occupi- 
ed by drabbled topcoats, shawls, oilskins, capes, and leggin , just as the 
wearers had flung them aside ; and a large table beside the door bore on 
its polished surface a curious assemblage of hats, caps, umbrellas, whips, 


an boxes. 

As ae found the waiter, ——_ unwashed, and slipshod, “ ready- 
ing” a table for our breakfast, which he did by first whisking off sundry 
corks, radish-tops, crumbs, and cheese-parings, and then spreading the 
table-cloth, with which he had performed the operation, over the clammy 
and half-dried stains of glasses and black bottles. Tea was forthcoming, 
and hot water too, but the milk-jug contained a frothy substance, yellow 
and ropy, which our Ganymede called “crame.” We supplicated for 
milk, however blue, i of so doubtful a composition, but were given 
to understand that our request could by no means be attended to, foras- 
much as “ the cows had not come home yet ;”’ and upon further question- 
ing it was acknowledged that the “crame’’ was an extemporaneous mis- 
cellany, made with “an egg, a pinch of sugar, and the laste taste of 
sperrits,’”’ well beaten up together. The time for milk at breakfast had 
not yet arrived, nor would be present in that house before nine o’clock, for 
the dairy nymph, and all the other nymphs, as well as the mistress herself, 


were still abed. 

It is, indeed, a general Connaught fashion to wait till the world is well 
aired before venturing abroad. Even the labouring peasantry, who have 
rarely a bed to lie on, and whose toilet is complete when they stand up 
out of the straw and give themselves a good shake, are not often seen at 
work in the fields before half-past seven or eight o’clock. To get out ofa 
western hotel, therefore (that we may return to our muttons), duly equip- 
ped and refreshed, much sooner than nine, was not always so easy as 
who live nearer to the rising sun might imagine. The eee, Vanes 
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craft kept up the pace precisely as Horace journeyea from Rome to Brun- 
dusium, more than 1800 years ago— 


‘‘ Millia tum pransi tria repimus.” 


Nor is a murmur, or aught nearer to it than a snore, uttered during the 
livelong night. Breakfast, next morning, finds them still afloat, and nobe- 
dy It would be a treason ancestral wisdom todo so. Bué 
at n miles from Dublin—the boat must be uished for 
the train ; and then, indeed, may be heard expostulations loud and 
d Such an interruption of the old dreamy route defrauds the publi¢ 
of dfteen Socks, end four or five good hours of permeation. Forty min- 
utes, by the new conveyance, toss them out u the platform of the 
King’ ge terminus; and so are they, like Richard, sent before 
their time into a bustling world by three whole hours. No wonder, if the 


bother of changing luggage for such a rape ad is railed at 
as a grievance ; for what is the gain, bat that w ch is of little value to 


erto we have confined our view to modern locomotion, sh that 
within a very recent period, progress in the west and from it, ina 
slow coach. But our fathers, and not a few of ourselves, remember the: 
time when bodies terrestrial changed places ata still more orderly and 
me . Look at the rt Ai reader, and at a distance of 
twenty miles east of Galway, about way between Athenry and Balli- 

you will see the name of Vew Inn. Visit the spot so 
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will doubtless work a speedy reform in this, as in other things; bat at the 

od to which our reminiscences look hack, there was nothing to sim 

ate the sluggard but the t of a sleepy horn in the street, which a 

bribe of sixpence, or a vociferous protest a; t the rascality of the coach 

clock in striking the hours before the time, was often found sufficient to 
silence for an indefinite period. 

Once launched upon the bright side of Signor Bianconi’s long car, there 
was not much to complain of while the horses were in motion, for they 
went at a good round trot, and kept it up ; but the stops were tedious and 
wearisome, and the company sometimes of hues too mingled to be a 
able even to the most resolute student of “ many-coloured life.”’ It was 
not pleasant—nor could any sense of its intense Hibernianism make you 
imagine it so—to be jammed in between a couple of raw Celts, “ discoors- 
ing one another” in the native dialect, and, in the intervals of talk, hand- 
ing the blackened stump of a pipe across you, for a mutual whiff. Nor 
was it endurable to pass twenty minutes in the dirty street of that dirtiest 
of dirty towns, Loughrea, amid the sweepings of cabbage-stalls, and the 
reek of onions, apples, salt fish, and pork ; while stable-helpers were 
jumping upon hampers, boxes, and portmanteaus, at your back, to make 
them acvameerlonns ; and beggars pressed forward, and importuned you 
with incessant volub lity. ; 

This class forms a distinct feature in Irish portraiture ; but it is just as 
well to view it in perspective, for neither in person nor attire do they 
offer any inviting points of contact ; and in this province they will follow 
you into the shops, thrust themselves between buyer and seller in the 
ree pam drowning the voice of both with their invincible clamour ; 
they will lay hold upon the traveller’s clothes with eager pertinacity, an 
should he finally drive off without leaving them “that little sixpence,”’ 
to be divided amongst them, he may account himself happy, if no- 
thing more showery than curses be sent after him to speed him on his 


way. 

The purgatorial passage of Loughrea being cleared, little further inter- 
ruption occurred until you found yourself fairly afloat upon the bosom of 
the Grand Canal, at Ballinasloe. You were then not far from the close 
of a winter’s day, and seventy weary Irish miles remained still to be tra- 
versed. Buta Dido alone could make me dwell upon that middle pas- 
sage, or renew its unspeakable dolours. “ Which of the mermaids ”’—(as 
our classical friend, Justin Mooney, once rendered an apposite passage in 
a well-known author)—* Which of the mermaids, or the dolphins, could 
keep his timper wid the tears, hearing tell of the like?” Melting in sum- 
mer, shivering in winter ; at all times overpowered by nausea, and suffo- 
cated with foul air ; stunned by disquisitions of Galway and Roscommon 
attorneys, about family matters, and about everybody’s property, of which 
everybody knows more than everybody else, you arrived, accidents ex- 
yo se in Dublin, about six and twenty hours after your departure from 

way. 

It is no wonder that the Liverpool peg bp smiled in those days, at 
an overland route ae Ireland to North America. Sometimes at 
Christmastide the ice would interfere with your progress, and, after grind- 
ing through it for many a dismal hour, the captain would open the cabin- 
door at dead of night—like the man who drew Priam’s curtains, much 
about the same time of day—and demand, “ What’s to be done next?” 
The question was commonly proposed somewhere about the centre of the 
ce: Bog of Allen, where the only answer a sensible passenger would 
ike to be in a condition to make, would be, “ Go on, to be sure,”’ and that 
was impossible. 

The most prosperous eourse lasted, as we have seen, six and twent, 
hours, and the cost, with the strictest economy which propriety allowed, 
could not be screwed down under a sovereign. A second class passenger 
is now conveyed the same distance, in a comfortable carriage, covered and 
cushioned, for sixteen shillings, within six hours. All honour be to 
Stevenson, or whoever he was that first started the bright idea of making 
steam available for dry land travel. 

The slow and difficult method of locomotion which I have thus briefly 
sketched, was the popular channel of intercourse between Dublin and the 
remote western counties up to July, 1851; and, even to this hour, thre 
brave old boat fights the battle of life with a never-say-die intrepidity, 
which almost deserves success.* There are ladies and gentlemen, mem- 
bers of old temporis acti, not wishing to be put out of their way, or 
“ fashed ” (as that truly conservative Loweckesper in the “ Cottagers of 
Glenburnie” has it), who prefer the canal to the rail, and pursue the avi- 
tal track of three miles an hour. 

Let me speak with affection of the leg-of-mutton dinners, cooked in the 
steerage, and served up by a “neat-handed Phillis,” while the steady 








* This was the case two months ago; but a railway Company ha urchas- 
ed the canal, their first act has heen to sink the boats. y having P 
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nasloe, 
and you will behold an old ruin, presenting the shell of a capacious dwell- 
ing, at one side of the high-road, and the walls of most 
A and well filled at that time, I ween, by company more 
welcome ; for the vietorious De G cam the fo! 
Kil , five miles nearer to Galway. The tree under 
rear-guard found a pleasant billet at the new Inn, which 
a much later period, was the terminus of the first day’s j 
way to the capital. 

gs, would deposit their company, about the 
ing ; Be. S vigessin woretier would ride up to the 
strong-limed, round-carcassed Irish roadster—a now 
— pan indiscriminate rage for thorough-bred 
carried in his in fair weather, his top-coat 
reper igh tg eters 
vant, also armed, as ; — 

sum 

pricious in his attire, a pair of capacious saddle-bags, 

Lawyers of the first eminence at the bar used to ride the whole 
equipped and attended in this manner, as Bushe’s clever epigram upom 
Ballinlaw, in a storm, Colclough said to the boatman, “ JVe timeas, 
rem vehis et fortunas ;” which smart saying the other wit rendered im- 
promptu into English, to this effect :— 

Intrepid Colclough crosses Ballinlaw, 
And cries to boatmen, shivering in their rags, 
‘You carry Cesar and his saddle-bags.’ ” 
rion-sqare, their heavy baggage having preceded them in the spring 
which attended the circuit for the convenience of the gentlemen of the 
long robe, and was thence named by Lord Norbury “ the Baravan.”’ That 
assed fearlessly through the wildest parts of Tip , carrying fate in 
his terrific and merciless brow ; yet he was never molested. His pleasant 
affability, and the agreeable and ready tact with which he adapted his 
him rather a favourite on the road. Better men have been much more un~ 
popular, for want of knowing how to accommodate themselves to the ge- 
nius loci, which is a genius for gossip and banter. A more “ humane” 
word, seldom passed the peasant’s door, or entered into familiar chat with 
his wife and children, upon any subject which ap likely to interest 
them, than Lord Norbury ; and he it was that knew the lie of S coun 
el to 
kenny without passing through a single turnpike-gate. 
But this has very little connexion with the road-side inn, where the an- 
cestors of Galway squiresand merchants used to meet, and dine, and drink, 
to- 


sive stabling at the other. This inn was new at the date of the 

is standing yet in the lawn. Doubtless, the 

in the palmy days of ante-Union Ireland, coach 
chaises 
cattle, 
tter generations of inconsiderate men. Each 
holsters, 
5] af 

robe in a compact valise, or) if the gentleman was very 
Cesar Colclough (pronounced Cokely) will attest. Crossing the ferry at 

‘“‘ While meaner souls the tempest keeps in awe, 

I have seen the two Pennefathers setting out thus accoutred from Mer- 
same lord, after he became a Chief Justice, sometimes rode the circuit, and 
discourse to every one he fell in with, from the peer to the tinker, made 
man, in the sense which many of our common people associate with the 
equal to any fox-hunter. He could thread his way from Clonm 
and squabble, and sleep together, at the end of their first day’s jo 


wards Leinster. The following evening brought them hy tee a at 
Athlone, under the protection of “The Great Guns; and they pushed on 
thence, on the third day, to Kinnegad, dear to gastroromy for the size and 
plump condition of its snipes, and renowned in the of female cele- 
brities, as the native place of “ The Slashers,” two ladies of commanding 
height and statuesque proportions, who made a considerable figure in song 
and in the windows of print-shops some forty years ago. 

The ancient hospitium of Kinnegad was standing very lately, if it does 
not yet stand, in the byt. vegan @ survivor of the old stock, Mrs. Hoey, 
whose attention to the g of sheets and the piling down of enormous 
turf-fires in the old-fashioned rusty grates, brought the comforts of a by- 
gone age very @ bly to the recollection of the way-worn traveller. 
Alas, the motherly Irish hostess, who scolded the servantsin your hearing, 
and ministered in many other nameless ways to your enjoyment of “ ease 
in your — y« few ~ resentatives now left. : he —— to Fra mot 
volo, swelling through the passages every time the parlour-door is opened, 

of the cxistedioe of any female above the cham- 


is the only audible token 
ber-maid, 

The fourth day was generally the last of the journey, though families 
often stopped that night at Maynooth, to ensure their arrival in town 
daylight, secure from perils by highway-men, on the fifth. Such me 
of annihilating time, with the least possible outrage against space, were 
in vogue about the commencement of the present century, when public 
modes of conv were rare. Those who were bound for a long 
ney, and could not afford the entire of hiring a carriage for 
selves, were detained many days in the hope of meeting others apon 
the same destination, and clubbing together for company and economy. 
There were hotels, such as “The Ram,” in Aungier-street ; “ The Brazen 
Head,” in Bridge-street ; “The White Cross,” in Pill-lane, where names 
were inscribed at the bar by persons requiring to be thus mated ; and 


sometimes partnerships ensued :—as, when the ter of 
Scotch Fencible ment, at Sligo, went halves with Collier the famous 
highwayman, di n, 


himself as clerk of the roads for an adjoining 
county; and when Williams, the comedian, having an engagement at Kil- 
kenny, and travelling as Mr. Dogberry, was accepted for a companion by 
the celebrated Adam Averal, of the Wesleyan Connexion. In the latter 
case, however, the preacher acknowledged that he had never coped in ar- 
gument with a sounder or more serious theologian than honest Ved, who 
was, in truth, # man of strong good sense, and earnest convictions; but 
the paymaster BP eymcer 4 

y worthy 


nst his comrade’s practical notions of “di- 
of a moss-trooper, 


veesion,” as 0} 
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coach “@ rare spectaculum,” being only found on the 
. was Cast eoding ectanten of kingdom. It took two 
J yh perform any journey that exceeded forty miles. Wondrous boast- 
were heard of the fleetness of a long-1 and half-witted gomerii, 

ran the whole way from to Dublin, after the first team 

pon that to satisfy the big wheels w 
overtake the little ones in the race. But when it is ered that the 
coach slept at Dundalk, and that the whole distance completed on the 
evening of the second day was but sixty-two miles, the feat does not ap- 
pear greater than even a man who had more brains to carry might have 
achieved. When the day-coach for Mullingar, was launched about the 
1810, it was considered a prodigy. The country-people used to leave 
their work at the sound of the horn, and run across the fields to look at it 
as it sw t past, at the rate, which it required the evidence of si t to re- 
alize, of five miles an hour. Limerick, which is -two miles from 
Dublin (about the same distance that Birmingham is from London), was 
first reached by a one-day coach in the year 1825. Before that date the 
t post-coach plying between those termini, rested from its labour at 

the end of the first day at Mountrath. 

In those days a gentleman who had seen London was accounted a tra- 
velled man. “ Was you ever at Bawth?” was the shibboleth of the high- 
est ton. A Mr. O’Reilly, who had spent some B vn of his life in Paris, 

ld French like a native, was run after asif he had come home 
from the Great Wall of China, and his personation of a hair-dresser at the 
or’s masquerade excited a perfect furore. 
ales were esteemed great adventures, calling for quarto vo 
lumes, with mezzotinto plates rte prt =e author ; and, as for the 
Scotch Mighont, note’ eomating 5 Wade ont ies yeats, > pone | 

known that Walter Scott was the first to open them to civ . 
The in short, had advanced considerably beyond its 
before it began to“ go ahead” at all, anywhere, and it crept on all- 
fours in Ireland up toa very recent period. 

Yet if we cast ¢ Parthian lance into the age which preceded the Union 
with England, even into the latter years of it, the slowest of the foregoing 
instances will look like progress. “A French emigr?, Monsieur Latocnaye, 
travelled in Ireland in ie oor 1795, and has left on record, in an amusing 
volume, some of his itinerary, which show by contrast how the 
world has been along ever since. He landed at Waterford, and 
having learned a Repub’ can frigate was cruising suspiciously off the 
coast, resol notwithstanding the fortress at Duncannon, and the bat- 
teries of Fort a, to ash into the bowels of the land with all practi- 
; 80 little ence was felt even then in our coast defences 
Gallic invader. He took his place, therefore, in a coach which 

to convey him to the door of a Cock salt, 02 © piano whieh be 
Gorum (Gowran), in the county of Kilkenny ; but it was no part 
the contract to provide him with a seat in that royal conveyance. He 
fain to take chance for that. Accordingly, all the places being pre- 
‘ed when the mail reached Gowran, he was dropped in the street of 
miserable village. Hisonly resource, he says, “ was to hire what they 
; t let not the reader ne that what they called a car in 
’ pore any resemblance to the light and airy machine which now 
fame, under the name of the Irish Car ; upon 

well pleased, has ridden, and of which some jaunty spe- 
ted and admired in the Crystal Palace. No, to that car 
annexed the compound adjective “ low-backed,” and its 
is no less faithfully than pleasantly described by our 
is a very low description of cart, mounted on wheels two feet 
diameter, which are com of one or two flat boards, fastened to a 
axle that turns round along with them. It is placed in sucha 
tail of the horse, that we may well imagine it to have 
the invention of some thrifty farmer well apprised of the value of 
manures. 
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my bargain with ie oe ‘ae convey me, at the gay 
charged for a post-chaise, I took my seat, or squatted, rather, 
a luggage. dos-a-dos to the steed, while my charioteer placed 
one of shafts, with his feet dangling close to the ground. 
his limbs or lighten the burden, he walked, while the 
crawled lazily on ; and — on ao rd — pry at aay 

was proceeding, he uniformly drew up at every door, 

Tey Aree e inmates, leaving me exposed. to dhe 

rain in the middle of the highway. I entreated him at first in a mild tone 
continue his route, but after two or three trials, finding that he disre- 
garded such an appeal, I began to repeat in a most emphatic manner 
certain eseagtignentery phross which one may pick u the sailors 
in This ted him most sensibly, for I heard him say, as he 
hastily adieu to his friends—“ Oh, by St. Patrick, I’m sure he is a 
, only listen to him how he swears!” After this little lesson, I 

no more trouble with him.” 

Treland has grown very “ fast’’ since that period ; but an incident which 
occurred at Athy, the chief town of Kildare, shows that in one respect the 

country is still miserably stationary :— « 

“ At the entrance of the town I was stopped by four or five men solicit- 
ing charity. It was, they said, in order to procure a decent funeral for a 
poor creature who had died of hunger. I contributed to his obsequies. It 
may have been, perhaps, the only occasion on which his friends interested 
themselves in his lot.’ 

Having arrived in Dublin and seen the lions there, M. Latocnaye set out 
one afternoon with his “kit” in his pocket and a stick in his hand, to visit 
a friend in the county of Wicklow. But he had: miscalculated both the 
distance and the time of day : 4 ‘fant 

“ Right miles, said I to myself, are nothing—but eight Irish miles, good 
reader, are surely more than nothing. It was eleven o’clock when I arrived 
at my friend’s house, when I found the doors bolted against me, and the 
lady, upon whose invitation I presented myself before them—not at home! 
There was no inn nearer than four miles, and in order to reach it, it would 

to retrace my steps towards Dublin. Such a thin 

was not to be t of ; I ed, therefore, copmenceay Sever an 
about half an hour past midnight found myself in a village where the 
whole world was asleep. Perceiving a light, however, in a cabin, I en- 
tered, and found some poor labourers just returned from the city. They 
cheerfully offered me such hospitality as the roof afforded, and I passed 
the ni lan a three-legged stool, with my feet to the fire and my back 
agains the wall. 


He 


along with 
himself on 


At the first light all the animals, who slept péle-méle 

th the family, gave me notice of the rising of the sun, and I proceeded 

on my tour. About four o’clock I reached the camp near Bray, where the 

sentinels alone were stirring ; and not being itted to pass the lines, I 

sat down at the foot of a tree close by and fell asleep. The pure and 

balmy air succeeding to the weariness and fag I had endured, made this 

t very agreeable, and I might have lain there to an advanced 

hour of the day, had I not been aroused by a tug at my watch, accom- 

7} tan nay Nay —* Are re Boys po “Yes,” was my 

reply ; was plain that the a tion not believe my report, for 
she went off as fast as her cate pow a 

star which conducted this 


her, leaving me in on.” 

exile to our coast did not appear at 
first blink to have been a hospitable one ; for on the second night of 
expedition he was scarcely more fortunate—Mr. Burton C ’ 
whose mansion at Rochestown was his next intended halt, being so sick 
that he could not be seen. This, however, does not appear to have been 
asham, for that worthy gentleman died in a very short time afterwards. 
abashed, however, the traveller pushed on, and continued to per- 
a most agreeable excursion, and to make himself welcome wherever 
came. His equipage was admirably adapted for the service of such a 


tiga the information of future pedestrians, I shall give a detail of my 
baggage :—A powder-bag made out of a lady's glove, a razor, a pair of 
scissors, & all stowed away in a pair of dancing pumps ; one pair of 
silk ; one do. of breeches, of so fine a quality as to fold 
up into the size of my fist; two shirts, Mee | fine; three cravats, three 
handkerchiefs, and the clothes on my - The whole were distri- 
buted in three parcels, which my coat—having six pockets—received, 
woe 1 presvaeee myself at a respectable house, so that nothing was 
then e. But as this would have been incommodious on the road, 
I tied up the three ls in a handkerchief when I travelled, and slun 
them over my at the end of my sword-cane, upon which I had, 
moreover, mounted a ie. This equipment invariably set the girls 
laughing wherever I ; but I never could find out the reason of their 
merriment. The persons whose houses I visited, and whose oifers of linen 
I declined, used to wonder at seeing me appear in the drawing- 
room with white silk stockings, my hair eset. ., just as if I had en- 
tered their doors with a large quantity of lu, What think you, my 
dear Mr. Sterne, of this wardrobe, with w I travelled for six whole 
months, oy apt one to another of the most respectable houses in the 
country all the time? Is not my portmanteau equal to yours ?” 
said— 


| 


was @ song very popular in the Peninsular campaigns, which 


“ A light heart and a thin pair of breeche, 

Go h the wide world, my brave bo: 

This chiel appears to have been fitted with both those requisites to a hair ; 
and thus—“ sans provisions, sans soucis”—he made a very pleasant tour 


” 


through a of Ireland, beginning with Wicklow, and after pass- 
fg throug Connemara, uitting our soil at Donaghadee, for what he calls 
LY Presbyterian side of the water.” 

The same ground may be traversed now-a-days, and the tourist may 
visit all the remarkable places described by M. naye in the space of 
six allowing himself full time to loiter by the way, and almost to 
wear out his welcome at every house that receives him, except his inn. 

I may at some future time trouble you with a sketch of how these things 
are managed ; but enough for the present. 4u revoir / Rory Oe. 

—_— +> -— 


MONSIEUR TRICTRAC. 


ears, Baptiste Pyrrhonien was landlord of La Belle 

Espérance, a pretty ittle hostel near Fontainebleau. Baptiste was a fat 
man, with a dull eye and a big nose. It took three good yards to circum- 
scribe his huge corpus, His voice was as deep as a well; and when it 
was about to give words to his thoughts, you might hear it gurgling and 
struggling far down. 

One beautiful evening, in a summer not eg hee past, while Baptiste 
was sitting in his berceau, smoking his pipe, his attention was attracted 
by the clatter of hoofs on the highway. horseman rode rapidly up, and 
stopped at his door. Baptiste waddled forth at the top of his speed, touched 
his cap to the traveller, and held the bridle whilst he dismounted. The 
stranger descended to terra eee in a very awkward fashion ; never had 
Baptiste seen a man get off his horse so clumsily ; indeed, had not he him- 
self held out his hand with dexterous promptitude, the traveller’s head 
would have touched the ground before his feet. 

“ Confound you! what are you doing?” cried the clumsy one in a rage, 
as if Baptiste were the cause of his maladresse. 

“Pardon, monsieur, on,’ murmured Baptiste, with a bow, which 
told the other that notwithstanding he had taken a great 1 berty, he should 
be excused. 

“ To the stable with bim!” cried the traveller, tossing his hand towards 
his steed, which appeared to have been subjected to severe exercise. ‘“ Rub 
him down ; give him beans and hay ; and put a bucket of water near him, 
so that he may drink when he likes. Take t care of him.” 

“ Bien, monsieur!” And Baptiste handed the animal to his gargon d’ 
écurie and gave him instructions with great state. 

“Holla! I forgot. Off with the bags, and bring them after me.” A 
couple of bags were detached from the saddle, and carried into the bar of 
La Belle Espérance, whither the traveller had slowly proceeded, walking 
laboriously and painfully, as if jaded by long riding. 

“Monsieur Trictrac! Trictrac—Trictrac—Trictrac—a remarkably odd 
name,’’ muttered Baptiste, as he spelled a card attached to one of the bags. 

“Odd! What’s the matter with it? exclaimed the traveller, whose sharp 
ear had caught the aside. ‘Come, come; don’t take my name in vain, or 
I shall be angry!” 

“Pardon, monsieur!’’ exclaimed Baptiste as before, a little flushed at 
finding himself in collision with so mettlesome a gentleman. M. Trictrac 
was a very elegantly-built young man, petit and slender, with a profusion 
of rich brown hair, and an effeminate voice. Of his features, Baptiste could 
not see much, for he held a lace handkerchief over his mouth ; but a pair 
of bright black eyes, restless and piercing, seemed to shoot their lightning 
glances on all and pope hae at the same time. 

“ Warm weather,” said Baptiste, eyeing his ™ dubiously. 

“JT should think you felt it so!’ returned M. Trictrac, scanning the land- 
lords vast corporation with a saucy air. Baptiste was not pleased. 

“A very host ofhosts,’”’ continued M. Trictrac. ‘“ A hundred hosts rolled 
into one!’ 

Baptiste’s red nose blazed. ‘“ Can I do anything for you, monsieur ?” 
asked he haughtily. 

“Yes, you can. Shew mea room where I may sleep, and when I am 
there, send me bread, and meat,and wine. Come! vite, vite!” There was 
an imperiousness in M. Trictrac’s manner, which actually had the effect of 
expeditiug the movements of the solemn Baptiste ; and when the former 
was happily got into his chamber, and a repast set before him, the worthy 
landlord sat down with the air of a man harassed beyond endurance, and 
bade his wife give him a cup of wine, and fetch his pipe from the berceau 
— he had laid it down on the arrival of his new guest, for he could not 
stir more. 

The pipe was no sooner brought and relighted, however, than M. Tric- 
trac’s bell was rung violently. 

“Mon Dieu! It is too bad!” groaned Baptiste. 

“T will go,” said his wife. 

“Thou go!’ cried Baptiste with great scern. 


¥ For nearly thirty 





‘ “ He will affright thee 
ond recovery !”’ 


aptiste hobbled up the stairs, which creaked loudly beneath his weight. 
M. Trictrac wanted the saddle bags. Baptiste descended to the bar, took 
up the bags, and thus laden reascended. 

Pierre Savon the barber, and Jacques Menublé the miller, came in to 
smoke their evening pipes with Host Baptiste, as their custom was. To 
them was related the story of the new guest—how he came, riding as if 
for the life ofhim : how giddily he descended from his horse ; how he abused 
Baptiste, and ordered him right and left ; what an extraordinary name he 
had ; how quickly he started into choler at the mention of it. ‘ And now,”’ 
continued Baptiste, ‘I have but just left him, and the moment I was out- 
side the door, he turned the key with a violent hand, and locked himself 
in. “Bon soir, monsieur!” said I. “Bon diable!” quoth he, enraged e’en 
at civility.” 

“Trictrac! I warrant he is of my calling—a brave miller!” said Jac- 
ques Menublé, laughing at his own joke. 

“Take care what you are about, Host Baptiste,” chirped Pierre Savon, 
shaking his little head mysteriously. “This looks mighty suspicious. If 
the “ pay you a visit all along of this man, dont say I haven’t warned 

ou 


Ps Bah!” rumbled Baptiste scornfully, though obviously alarmed at the 
ea. 

“It’s no joke to harbour a criminal—asI warrant this man is, from what 
you tell me,” continued Barber Savon. 

1 eens ha he had a hand in the goings-on at Lyon,” conjectured Jacques 
enublé. 

Thus the trio continued chatting, as they smoked their tobacco and sipped 
their wine. The night advanced. As it grew dark, the lamp was lighted. 
The dame and the rest of the household retired to rest. M. Trictac fur- 
nished an exciting topic for the three cronies ; busied in s 

ting him, ny d remained with Baptiste until long past the usual hour. 
When at length they prepared to depart, they discovered that it was rain- 
ing heavily, and so returned, and recommenced smoking and talking, re- 
solving to wait till the storm wasover. A vivid flash of fightning eclipsed 
for a moment the feeble rays of the lamp ; the thunder-clap that followed 
seemed as ifit would shatter the little hostel. A violent summer-tempest 
ensued. The trio, weary and awe-stricken, ceased their talk, and sat lis- 
tening in silence to the hurly-burly of the elements. As the thunder con- 
tinued to roll in frequent peals, quick and heavy footsteps were heard 
overhead. M. Trictrac could not sleep, it appeared. Baptiste wondered 
whether his fiery guest were rating the weather. At anyrate, it was very 
ee to make any one fidgety and nervous—to hear, 
amidst thunder, lightning, wind, and rain, the incessant sound of footsteps, 
as of a person pacing hither and thither agitated and restless. 


“ Hark!” exclaimed Pierre Savon all at once, starting forward wi 
face dismally pale. , Starting forward with a 


“ What ?” 

“Listen! Again and again.” The others listened attentively, but 
heard nothing. “It has ceased now,” said Pierre ; “ but no—there !”’ 

The low and mournful sound of a distant horn, seeming to come from the 
forest behind the house, was now plainly distinguished by all. As they 
continued to listen, the sound, which was repeated at short intervals, be- 
came — and more distinct, as if whoever produced it were rapidly ap- 
proaching. , 

Apparently, M. Trictrac heard the sounds also, for he ceased his agitated 
promenade, and opened his window. And what was the astonishment of 
the three listeners, when, as if in response to a sustained note from the dis- 
tance, they heard the sound of a horn issuing, and clear, from the 
chamber of the strange guest! Thoughts of conspiracy, revolution, rob- 
bery, rapine, and everything horrible, took possession of the trio ; and each 
involuntarily rose to his feet as the loud notes streamed from the window 
of M. Trictrac. The sound of approaching hoofs, as of several horses urged 
to,the top of their speed, was presently distinguished, and shortly after- 
wards four horsemen stopped in front of the house. 

Almost beside himself with astonishment and alarm, Baptiste hastily ex- 
tinguished the candle and went to the window. The storm had ceased— 
the clouds were tearing wildly away—it grew lighter every instant. 

One of the horsemen, who kept himself somewhat in advance of the rest 
doffed his cap, and bowed tow: M. Trictrac’s window, at which, no doubt 
that individual had stationed himself. , 

“ You are come! it is well ; and you see Iam here also.” said M. Trictrac. 

“Ten thousand thanks? Oh, how shall I thee?” exclaimed the 


ulation re- 


repa, 
horseman in a tone of passionate gratitude. “ Bia I not swear that nought 
should make me break my word? and, behold, here I am, in spite of = 





der, lightning, wind, and rain!” 





April 23 
“ O thy devotion’—— aut mes 


“ Ay, it is real! and strengthened by this night ten-thousandfold. Come 
what may, they ne’er shall make me leave thee. None but thyself shall 
drive me from thee—and thou wilt not, I know. © light of love! this 
el mae seal our fates in joy! What say you—is’t to-mor- 
row 


“ Ts’t to-morrow ?” 

“ To-morrow !” 

“To-morrow ?”’ 

“Why, yes; thou know’st it is to-morrow. By thine own setting ’tis 
to-morrow ; a right it is to-morrow ; Providence hath helped us on, and 
by luck it shall be to-morrow.” 

The speaker spurred his steed, and moved close to the house, as near to 
M. Trictrac’s window as possible, and the two continued to talk in a lower 
tone, so that Baptiste could hear no more. Presently the horsemen rode 
away as rapidly as they had come, and M. Trictrac closed his window. 

All this was fearfully mysterious to the cronies, but the night was too 
far advanced to talk over it at present, so they bade Baptiste adieu, and 
ms homewards ; and Jacques Menublé waked his wife to tell the story 
of M. Trictrac, and spoiled the ~ oe rest of the good dame. 
Notwithstanding his long vigil, Baptiste was awake and stirring be- 
times the next morning, anxiously waiting to heay M. Trictrac’s bell ring, 
feeling eager to see that gentleman after the occurrences of the preceding 
night. But the hours crept slowly on—seven, eight, nine, and no bell was 
rung. Baptiste grew fidgety. Ten, eleven, still no summons. Baptiste 
was in the highest state of nervous excitement. M. Trictrac, however, 
was certainly awake, for he could hear him moving about now and then. 
Had he not been so fat, the anxious landlord would have crept up, and 
peeped through the keyhole; but as it was, his weight always set the 
stairs creaking at such a rate that an attempt at eaves-dropping was sure 
of discovery. In the midst of his pase, a noise was Theard in the 
road. Baptiste hurried to the door. Two handsome carriages, in which 
were several ladies and gentemen, and each drawn by four fine mettle- 
some steeds, drew up before the house. Host Baptiste hardly knew whe- 
ther he stood upon his head or his feet, he was so flurried and proud. 

A gentleman, whom Baptiste recognised as the young Comte de 
Saar alighted from the first carriage. Baptiste made his very best 

Ww. 


“You have a guest here, I believe—a person who arrived yesterday 
evening?” 

Baptiste bowed again. It was so. 

“ Pray give word to that same guest that Beaujois is come—is wait- 


ing.” 

Paptiste hobbled up the stairs to the chamber of M. Trictrac. He had 
hardly knocked at the door ere it was opened. What a sight met the eyes 
of the amazed Baptiste! Had he not held hard by the rail, he would 
have assuredly fallen and rolled down the stairs. Lo! whilst he was ex- 
pecting to see the slim little figure, and to hear the sharp authoritative 
voice of M. Trictrac, an excessively handsome and elegantly-dressed young 
lady came forth from the chamber. Passing him quickly, with a bright 
and saucy smile, she was down the stairs before Baptiste could turn 
round, ere was no one in the chamber; M. Trictrac bad vanished. 
Upon the table lay the empty saddle-bags and a horn, and strewn about 
the room were various articles of apparel—the very same in which the 
mysterious Trictrac was arrayed the day before. 

After a rapid embrace betwixt Comte Beaujois and the mysterious fair 
one, he handed her, with a delighted and gallant air, into the carriage, 
took his place by her side, and the whole cortége had driven off before 
Baptiste had descended. 

“Diable!” cried he. “Ten francs—not a sou paid. But there’s the 
horse in the stable—that’s something!” Baptiste was like a man in a 
dream : he could understand nothing. 

An hour afterwards, another traveller rode up with frenzied haste to 
the door of La Belle rance. A tall elderly gentleman dismounted 
hurriedly from his foaming and panting steed, and strode into the bar. He 
appeared agitated to a degree of desperation. 

“ Host, a word with you!” cried he in voice which made Baptiste shake 
in his shoes. “Don’t try to play any tricks with me, or I’ll shoot you!” 
and he drew a formidabie-looking pistol from his breast. ‘Thus far,” he 
continued, “I have traced a certain person, who, I have discovered, came 
to this house last evening, and passed the night here. Conduct me to that 
person instantly |’ 

“* Mais, monsieur ’’ 

“ Gome, come, I’m far past bearing equivocation or excuse. Do as I 
bid you, or as surely as I am maddened by rage and misery, I’ll blow your 
brains out !”’ 

“There is no one in the house at present. Monsieur ma 
person who came yesterday departed this morning,” sai 
most unwonted velenity of utterance. 

“Mon Dieu! If you are deceiving me, I’ll make you rue it” 

‘“* He—she—he has left his horse here, and will call for it, I suppose, by 
and by—your excellency had better wait awhile.” 

“ Left a horse? Let me see it.” 

Baptiste hurried to the stable, followed by the furious gentleman. 

“My own Carlo!” exclaimed the latter, as he patted the horse’s neck 
with a nervous and agitated hand. “ Host, I will wait as you advise.”’ 

It was not very long before the cortege spoken of above was descried 
in the distance returning towards the hostel. Baptiste pointed it out to 
the angry gentleman, and narrated the circumstances under which he had 
before seen it. The latter retired into the stable, expecting it would stop, 
and that the horse would be taken away. It came up, however, and drove 
on without pausing. With an acclamation of fury, he mounted his own 
— steed, and rode in pursuit. Baptiste watched in profound astonish- 
ment. 

The carriages stopped. The pursuer presented his pistol at the head of 
the Comte de Beaujois. The ladies screamed. Comie Beaujois stood up 
in the carriage, took off his hat, and bowed low to him who appeared to 
menace his life. It was a moment of deep excitement. The gentlemen 
who were with Beaujois stood up, and a parley ensued betwixt them and 
the one on horseback, accompanied by abundant gesticulation. Present- 
ly the whole party turned back, alighted, and entered the house of 
Baptiste. All seemed much agitated. No sooner was he of the pistol in- 
side Baptiste’s little room, than Comte Beaujois and the lady of Trictrac 
reminiscence threw themselves at his feet, imploring forgiveness, and pray- 
ing that he would not mar their happiness—that he would not frown 
when Heaven seemed to smile. The other ladies and gentlemen, all of 
whom were young and of distinguished appearance, supported the prayer 
with much warmth and earnestness. For some time, it was all in vain. 
At length, however, after a long and agitated silence, he to whom the ap- 
peals were made held out his right hand to Beaujois, and placing his left 
upon the head of the young lady, whose tears were flowing fast, said : 
“ Daughter, I forgive you!” 

The strange marriage of the dashing Comte Beaujois with Julia, daugh- 
ter of General Marenton, is Baptiste Pyrrhonien’s stock tale. Never was 
a reckless scheme more daringly carried out than by the resolute soi-disant 
M. Trictrac—never was an infuriated parent more cleverly and complete- 
ly subdued and propitiated ; and many years of happiness have already 
rewarded the adventurous spirit of the Comte and Comtesse Beaujois. 
“No wonder,’ Baptiste always remarks with a smile, “ that Monsieur 
Trictrac got off his horse so clumsily!” 


a 


THE KINGDOM OF RECONCILED 
IMPOSSIBILITIES. - 


There is a kingdom whose boundaries are within the reach of every 
man’s hand, on whose frontiers no heavier entrance-tribute or import-duty 
is exacted save that comprised in the payment of two-score inflections of 
the eye-lids—or forty winks ; a kingdom into which the majority of hu- 
manity travel at least once in every twenty-four hours ; though the exact 
time—the precise moment—at which that voyage is commenced is, and 
never has been, known to any man alive. Whether we are transported 
by some invisible agency—on the wings of spirits or in the arms of genii— 
whether we go to the kingdom or the kingdom, comes to us, we cannot 
tell. Why or how or when we came there we know not ; yet, almost in- 
variably, when the tribute of the forty inflections has been duly paid, we 
find ourselves wandering in the Kingdom of Reconciled Impossibities. 

Locomotion in this kingdom is astonishingly rapid : we run without 
moving and fly without wings. Time and space are counted zeros ; cen- 
turies are skipped at a bound ; continents and oceans are traversed with- 
out an effort. We are here, there, and everywhere. Grey-headed men, 
we are little boys at school, breaking windows and dreading the vindica- 
tory cane. Married and settled, we are struggling through the quickset 
heliges of our first love. Crippled, we race and leap ; blind, wesee. Un- 
learned, we discourse in strange tongues and decipher the most intricate 
of hieroglyphics. Unmusical, we play the fiddle like P ini. We pluck 
fruit from every branch of the tree of knowledge ; the keys of every 
science hang in a careless bunch at our girdle ; we are amenable to no 
laws; money is of no account ; Jack is as good as his master ; introduc- 
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im bilities are incessantly admitted, taken for granted and reconciled. 
the name of this kingdom. 

Much more wondrous full of marvels is it than the famed land 
of Cockaigne, than the country of Prester John, than the of Tom 
Tidler (whose occupation is now gone in uence of the discovery of 
rival grounds in California and Australia), than Raleigh’s Dorado, 
the Arcadia of Strephon and Corydon, Celia and Sacharises ; than the 
fearful country where there are men 

« ___whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders,” 


than even the mirabolant land that Jack saw when he had gotten to the 
top of the beanstalk. The only territorial kingdom that I can compare 
it to is one—and even the duration of o- one ms fleeting -~ fo a 
a ing only for a season, like specks upon the sun or t) 

Tans in Windermere—visible and to be travelled in from the end of De- 
cember to the end of the following February, called the Kingdom of Pan- 
tomime. This kingdom, which, at other seasons of the year, is as rigor- 
ously barred and closed against strangers as China or Japan or the Stock 
Exchange, offers many points of resemblance to the Kingdom of Recon- 
ciled Impossibilities. ‘There is a voyager therein, one Clown, who, with 
Pantaloon his friend and dupe and scape-goat, dances about the streets, in- 
sults and beats respectable shopkeepers, swindles and robs ready furnished 
lodgings, leers at virtuous matrons, commits burglaries and larcenies in 
the broad day (or lamp) light, and perpetrates child-murders by the dozen 
yet goes “ unwhipp’d of justice” : nay, he and his confederate are reward- 
ed, at last, by an ovation of fireworks and revolving stars ; as are also 
Harlequin, a lewd fellow in a or omy jerkin and hose, and a dancing 
girl they call Columbine ; who together play such fantastic tricks before 
the footlights as make the gallery roar—such tricks as would be tolerated 
nowhere but in a Kingdom of Impossibilities. For in all other kingdoms, 
theft of fish or sausage—were it even the smallest gudgeon or the most 
infinitesimal saveloy—is three months at least, and robbery ina dwelling- 
house is felony ; and to force a respectable white-bearded man with a 
crutch stick and an impediment in his speech to cast involuntary summer- 
saults, and to make him sit down oftener ona hard surface than he wishes, 
is an assault punishable by fine or imprisonment; and the cutting up, 
mutilating, smothering, or thrusting into a letter-box of a baby is Murder. 

In all other kingdoms, likewise, as we are well aware, vice is always 
vanquished and virtue rewarded ultimately ; but in the Kingdom of Re- 
conciled Impossibilities, as well as in that of pantomime, nothing of the 
kind takes place. In this former one, innocent, we are frequently con- 
demned to death, or to excruciating tortures. Masters, we are slaves ; 
wronged and oppressed, we are always in the wrong and the oppressors. 
Though in the every day kingdom we are perhaps wealthy, at least in 
easy circumstances, we are in the Realms of ey perpetually in 
difficulties. Moments of inexpressible anguish we pass, from the want of 
some particular object or the non-remembrance of some particular word : 
though what the object or the word, we never have and never had the re- 
motest idea. Spectres of duties omitted, ghosts of offences committed, sit 
at banquets with us; and, under circumstances of the greatest apparent 
gaiety and joviality, we are nearly always in sore perturbation of mind 
and vexation of spirit. / ‘ ‘ : 

The kingdom, indeed, is fu'l of tribulations, impossible yet poignant. 
Frequently, when we attempt to sing, our voice dies away in an inarticu- 
late murmur or a guttural gasp. If we strive to run, our legs fail under 
us; if we nerve our arm to strike, some malicious power paralyses our 
muscles, and the gladiator’s fist falls as lightly as a feather ; yet, power- 
less as we are, and unable to beat the knave who has wronged us, we are 
ourselves continually getting punched on the head, beaten with staves, 
gashed with swords and knives. Curiously, though much blood flows, and 
we raise hideous lamentations, we do not suffer much from these hurts. 
Frequently we are killed—shot dead—decapitated ; yet we walk and talk 
shortly afterwards, as Saint Denis is reported to have done. Innumerable 
as the sands of the sea, are the disappointments we have to endure in the 
Kingdom of Impossibilities. Get up as early as we may, we are sure to 
miss the train; the steamboat always sails without us. If we have a 
cheque to get cashed, the iron-ribbed shutters of the bank are always up, 
when our cab drives to the door, and somebody near us always says, with- 
out being asked, “Stopped payment!’ All boats, vehicles, beasts of 
burden and other animals, behave in a similar tantalising and disappoint- 
ing manner ; tall horses that we drive or ride, change unaccountably into 
little dogs, boats split in the middle, coaches rock up and down like ships. 
We walk for miles without advancing a step ; we write for hours without 
getting to the end of a page; we are continually beginning and never 

— trying and never achieving, searching and never finding, knock- 

ing. not being admitted. 

he Kingdom of Impossibilities must be the home of Ixion and the 
Danaides and Sysiphus, and peculiarly of Tantalus. The number of tubs 
we are constantly filling, and which are never full; and the quaatity of 
stones, which, as soon as we have rolled them to the top of a hill, roll 
down again, are sufficiently astonishing ; but it is in a tantalising point of 
view that the kingdom is chiefly remarkable. We are for ever bidden to 
rich banquets—not Barmecide feasts, for the smoking viands and generous 
wines are palpable to sight and touch. But, no sooner are our iegs com- 
fortably under the mahogany, than a something far more teasing and 
vexatious than the ebony wand of Sancho’s physician, sends the meats 
away untasted, the wines unquaffed, changes the venue to a kingdom of 
realities, Dear me! When [ think of the innumerable gratuitous din- 
ners I have sat down to in the Land of Impossibilities; of the countless 
eleemosynary spreads to which, with never a sous in my pocket, I have 
been made welcome ; of the real turtle, truffled turkeys, Strasburgh pies, 
and odoriferous pineapples, that have tempted my appetite ; and of the 
unhandsome manner in which I have been denied the enjoyment of the first 
spoonful of soup, and of the rude and cavalier process by which I have 
been summarily transported to a kingdom where I am usually expected 
to pay for my dinner—when I think of these things I could weep. 

ometimes, though rarely, the rulers of the Tnosstiie kingdom will 
permit you to drink—provided always that you have tumbled (which is 
exactly your mode of entrance) into their domains in a desperately 
parched and thirsty condition. Cold water is the general beverage pro- 
vided, and you are liberally allowed to drink without cessation—to empty 
water-jugs, pitchers, decanters, buckets, if you choose. I have known men 
who have sucked a pump for days, nay, have lapped gigantic quantities 
of the Falls of Niagara; but the Impossible king has mingled one cruel 
and malicious condition with his largesse. You may drink as much as 
you like, but you must never quench your thirst, and you must always 
eA ee out of the kingdom, I mean—more thirsty than you were 

ore. 

Travelling in this strange country is mostly accomplished in the night 
season—“ in thoughts from the visions of the night, when deep sleep falleth 
upon men.” It is when the kingdom of Life is hushed and quiescent, 
when the streets are silent, and there are none abroad but the watchers 
and the houseless, that the Kingdom of Impossibilities wakes up in full 
noise, and bustle, and activity. Yet betimes we are favoured with a pass- 
port for this kingdom in the broad-day season—in the fierce summer heat, 
when we retire to cool rooms, there to pay the tribute of forty winks to 
the Monarch of the Impossible : when, as we travel, we can half discern 
the green summer leaves waving through our translucent eyelids, can hear 
the murmuring of fountains and the singing of birds in the kingdom we 
have come from. Very pleasant are these day voyages, especially when 
we ag ot hear the laughter of children playing on a lawn outside. 

The Kingdom of Reconciled [mpossibilities is a land of unfulfilled pro- 
mises, of broken engagements, of trees for ever blossoming but never bear- 
ing a e— of commencement with never a termination among 
them, _ a without finises, of dramas never played out. The unities 

are not observed in this kingdom. There are a great many prologues, 
but no epilogues. It is all as it should not and cannot be. It snows in 
July, and the dog-days are in January. Men sneeze with their feet and 
see with their thumbs, like Gargantua. The literature of the country 
consists of tales told by idiots, full of sound and fury, signifying nothing. 
be geen aoe . built Magee foundations ; they are baseless fabrics, 
. - . one ing, leave not a wreck behind. Everything in the kingdom 

Impossible, yet reconcilied. In no other ] i . 
vinced of the truth of the axiom that, “ wiehete oy Ly, a” Ae ye 

‘ : , ght.” Against 
ae 8, arse ‘ ad yer and convictions, against all evidence, 
oral or ocular, against truth, justice, reason, o ili Hi 
confess that black 4 white, awe clouds are wha re lee 
We know our brother to our brother, yet wit i . 
tance we admit him to be Captain Cook. "With ype le 
what we are doing can’t be, we are pleasantly convinced that it can be 
and that it is, and is right. So we violate all ben of morality, decorum, 
international justice, honesty, and courtesy, with a comfortable self-con- 
sciousness that it is “all right,” and that we are wronging no one. Qua- 


kers have been known in the Kingdom of Impossibilities to }; i 
men and murder them ; nay, to have hidden the bodies ev pw 
bins, or chemists’ bottles. Moral men have eloped with ballet dancers. 


of the Eccle- 
have wrenched 


Bishops have found themselves at the Cider Cellars. Jad 
siastical Court have created disturbances at the Casino, 





les, that the moon is cheese. |* 








off knockers in company with jovial proctors and fast old 
town. There was a cathedral verger once, in the of 
ties, who refused a fee ; there was an Irish Member without a 
there was a Chancery suit decided to the satisfaction of all es, 

Good men not only become rascals ; but rascals turn honest men in this 
astonishing country. Captain Mac Swindle paid me, only last night, the 
five pounds he has owed me for fifteen years. I saw the unjust steward 
render up a faultless account. All is not vexatious and disappointing in 
the Impossible Kingdom. If it be a kingdom of unfulfilled promises, it is 
one of accomplished wishes. Sorely for cash in this sublunar 
kingdom, no sooner are we in the other than the exact sum we wished for, 
chinks in golden soverei rastles in notes, mellifluously whispers 
in soft-papered cheques before our eyes, within our gladsome pockets, or 
our rejoicing fingers. We shall be able to meet the little bill ; streets are 
no longer stopped up ; the tailor shall cringe again ; Caroline shall have 
the velvet mantle trimmed withsable. Hurrah! But alas! the money of 
the kingdom that never can be, and yet always is and will be, is as 
treacherous and deceitful as a will-of-the-wisp, or an Eastern yomy 
sooner do we it than we have it not. We wake, and the shining 
sovereigns ont the rustling notes have turned into dry leaves, like the 
money paid by the magician in the Arabian Nights. 

If the kingdom (to expatiate further on its advantageous features) be 
one of tribulations and Gentioinatte, it is also one of great and ex- 
tended privilege. We are privileged to walk about unwashed, unshaven, 
and un , to clap kings mee the back, to salute princesses if we list, 
to ride blood horses, to fly higher than the skylark, to visit foreign lands 
without a Foreign Office rt, the reference of a banking firm, or the 
necessity of being personally known to the Foreign Secretary. We have 
the privilege of being a great many people and in a 
one and the same time. We have the privilege of ng our lives over 
again, of undoing the wrongs we have done, of re-establishing our old com- 
panionship with the dead, and knowing their worth much better than we 
did before we lost them. 

Yes, pre-eminent and radiant stands one privilege, to the enjoyment of 
which every traveller in the land of Reconciled Impossibilities is entitled. 
He is privileged to behold the Dead Alive. The King of Terrors has no 
power in the domains of the Impossible. The dead move and speak and 
laugh, as they were wont to speak and move and laugh, in the old days 
when they were alive, and when we loved them. They have been dead— 
of course—we know it and they say so--but they ‘are alive now; and, 
thanks to the irresistible logic of the Impossible kingdom, we slightly 
question how. These visitors have no grim tales to tell, no secrets of 
their prison-house to reveal. Here, joyful and mirthful as ever, are the 
old familiar faces ; the life-blood courses warmly through the old friendly 
hands ; dead babies crow and battle valorously in nurses’ arms; dead 
sweethearts smile and blush ; dead aunts scold ; dead schoolmasters awe ; 
dead boon companions crack the old jokes, sing the old songs, tell the old 
stories, till we wake into the kingdom of the Possible ; and, ah, me! the 
eye turns to a vacant chair, a faded miniature, a lock of soft hair in 
crumpled tissue paper, a broken toy ; while the mind’s vision recurs to a 
green mound, and a half effaced stone. 

In the regions of the Impossible there is a population separate, apart, 
peculiar ; possible nowhere but in a land of impossibilities. Monstrous 
phantasies in semi-human shape, horrible creations, deformed giants, 
dwarfs with the heads of beasts ; shapeless phantoms, hideous life such as 
the Ancient Mariner saw on the rotting deep. Such things pursue us 
through these regions with grinning fangs, and poisonous breath; wind 
their sharp talons in our hair; gnaw at our throats with horrid yells. And, 
apart from the every day scenes of every day life brought to the reductio 
ad absurdum in the Kingdom of Impossibilities, we tarry betimes in cham- 
bers of horrors, in howling deserts, in icy caverns, in lakes of fire, in pits 
of unutterable darkness. Miserable men are they who are frequent tra- 
vellers through these districts of the Impossible kingdom. They may say 
with the guilty Thane 

“ Better be with the dead 
Whom we to gain our — have sent to peace, 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In restless ecstacy.” 

If you would leave such countries unexplored, lead virtuous lives, take 
abundant exercise, be temperate (in the true sense of the word : not choos- 
ing in what, but in everything), and take no man’s wrong to bed with thee 
—no, not for one single night. 


THE GOOD ANGEL. 


The following piquant sketch is borrowed from the Knickerbocker. It is 
translated by C. A. Bristed, from Murger’s “ Scenes de la Bohéme,” and is 
one of a series of papers entitled by the translator “The Gypsies of 
Art.” 


Schaunard and Marcel, who had been grinding away valiantly a whole 
morning, suddenly struck work. 

“Thunder and lightning! it’s hungry!’’ cried Schaunard. And he 
added carelessly, “‘ Do we breakfast to-day ?” 

Marcel appeard much astonished at this very inopportune question. 

“ How long has it been the fashion to dine two days running ?”’ he asked. 
“ And yesterday was Thursday.” He finished his reply by tracing with 
his rest-stick the ecclesiastical ordinance : 

‘On Friday eat no meat, 
Nor aught resembling it.” 

Schaunard, finding no answer, returned to this picture, which repre- 
sented a plain inhabited by a red anda blue tree shaking branches ; 
an evident allusion to the sweets of friendship, which had a very philo- 
sophical effect. At this moment the porter knocked ; he had brought a 
letter for Marcel. 

‘“‘ Three sous,”’ said he. 

“ You are sure?” replied the artist. ‘ Very well, you can owe it tous.” 

He shut the door in the man’s face, and opened the letter. At the first 
line, he began to vault round the room like a rope-dancer, and thundered 
out, at the top of his voice, this romantic ditty, which indicated with him 
the highest pitch of ecstasy : 

“There were four juveniles in our street ; 
Theyell so sick they could not eat ; 
They carried them to the hospital—! 
Tal! tal!! tal!!! tal!!!!” 
“O yes!” said Schaunard, taking him up: 
“They put all four into one big bed, 
Two at the feet and two at the head.” 
“ Think I do n’t know it,?” continued Marcel. 
“There came a Sister of Charity— 
Ty! ty! tee!! tee!!” 

“Tf you do n’t hush,” said Schaunard, who suspected signs of mental 
alienation, “ I'll play the allergro of my symphony on the Influence of 
Blue in the Arts.” So saying he approached the piano. 

This menace had the effect of a drop of cold water in a boiling fluid. 
Marcel grew calm as if by magic. ‘ Look thera!’ said he, passing the 
letter to his friend. It was an invitation to dine with a deputy, an en- 
lightened patron of the arts in general and Marcel in particular, since the 
latter had taken the portrait of his country-house. 

“ For to-day,” sighed Schaunard. “ Unluckily the ticket is not good for 
two. But stay! Now I think of it, your deputy is of the government 
party ; you cannot, you must not accept. Your principles will not. per- 
_ you 3 partake of the bread which has been watered by the tears of 
the people. 

“ Bah!” replied Marcel, “ my nae | is extreme radical; he voted 
against the government the other day. Beside, he is going to get me an 
order, and he has promised to introduce me in society. Moreover, this 
may be Friday as much as it likes; I am as famished as Ugolino, and I 
mean to dine to day. There, now!’ 

“ There are other difficulties,” continued Schaunard, who could not help 
being a little jealous of the good-fortune that had fallen to his friend’s 
lot. “You can’t dine out in a red flannel shirt and slippers.” 

“T shall borrow clothes of Rodolphe or Colline.”’ 

“Infatuated youth! do you forget that this is the twentieth, and at 
this of the month their wardrobe is up to the very top of the 
spou 
“‘ Between now and five o’clock I shall find a dress-coat. r 
“T took three weeks for one when I went to my cousin’s wedding, and 
that was in January.” ; 

“ Well then, I shall go,” said Marcel, with a theatrical stride. “ It shall 
never be said that a miserable question of etiquette hindered me from mak- 
ing my first step in society.” 

“* Without boots,” suggested his friend, ‘ 

Marcel rushed out in a state of agitation impossible to describe. At 
the end of two hours he returned, loaded with a false collar. 

“ Hardly worth while to run so far for that,” said Schaunard. “There 
was bee enough here to make a dozen.” 

“ But,” cried Marcel, tearing his hair, “ we must have some thin 











confound it!” And he commenced a thorough investigation of every 


~~ many places at | Mr. 
ivi 











corner of the two rooms. After a hour’s search, he realised a costume thug 


. 


composed : 
pg me dart sa a gray hat, a red cravat, a blue waist-coat, 
=e one black glove, 


one glove that Aad been white. 
will make two black gloves ona ” said Schaunard. “ You 
are going to look like the solar spectrum in dress. To be sure, » 


colorist such as you are——’ 

Marcel was trying the boots. Alas! they are both for the same foot! 
te reoplcle ot tei copey bladders He sozed pont 
as e of their emp ers. He 

“From k to Syllable,””* said his jesting comrade ; “ one squate- 
toed and other round.” ; 

“TI am going to varnish them, and it won’t show.” 

“A idea! Now you only want the dress-coat.” : 

“ Oh!” cried Marcel, biting his fists : 

“To have one would I give ten years of life, 
And this right hand, I tell thee.” - 

They heard another knock at the door. Marcel opened. 

“Mr. Schaunard ?” inquired a stranger, stepping on the threshold. 

“ At your service,” replied the painter, inviting him in. 

The stranger had one of those honest faces which typify the provi 


cial. 

“ Sir’ said he, “ my cousin has often spoken to me of your talent for 
portrait-painting, and being on the point of making a vo f to the colo- 
nies, whither I am deputed by the refiners of the city of Nantes, I wish to 
leave my family something to remember me by. That is why I am come 


to see you. 
“Holy Providence ?” ejaculated Schaunard. “Marcel, "a seat for 





“ Blancheron,” said the new-comer ; “Blancheron of Nantes, delegate 
of the sugar-interest, Ex-Mayor, Captain of the National Guard, and 
author of a es on the sugar-question.”’ 

“ T am highly honoured at having been chosen by you,” said the artist, 
with a low reverence to the delegate of the refiners. “How do you wish 
your portrait taken ? 

“In miniature,” replied Blancheron, “ like that ;” and he pointed toa 
portrait in oil ; for the delegate was one of that class with whom every 
thing smaller than the side of a house is miniature. Schaunard had the 
measure of his man immediately, especially when the other added that he 
wished to be painted with the best colors. 

“ay never use any other,” said the artist. “How large do you wish it 
to be? 

“ About so big,’’ answered the other, rr to (a canvass nearly 
twenty feet square. How much will it be 

“ Sixty francs with the hands, fifty without.” 

“The deuce it will! My cousiu talked of thirty francs. 

‘‘ It depends on the season. Colors are much at some times of 
the year than at others.” 

“ Bless me! it’s just like sugar!” 

“ Precisely.” 

“ Fifty francs then be it.” 

“ You are wrong there; for ten francs more you will have oe 
and I will put in them your pamphlet on the sugar-question, which 
have a very good effect.” 

“ By Jove, you are right!” - 

“ Thunder and lightning?” said Schaunard to himself, “ if he goes{fon » 
so, I shall burst, and hurt myself with one of my pieces.” 

“Did you see ?”’ whispered Marcel. 

“ What ~? 

“ He has a black coat.” 

“T take. Let me manage.” 

“ Well, quoth the delegate, “when do we begin? Thereis no time to 
lose, for I sail soon.” f 

“T have to take a little trip myself day after to-morrow’: so, if you 
please, we will begin at once. One good sitting will help us along some 
way. 

But it will soon be night, and you can"! paint by candle-light.” 
“ My room is arranged so that we can work at all hours in it. Ifyou 
will take off your coat, and put yourself in position, we will go on.” 
“ Take off my coat! What for?” 
“‘ You told me that you intended this portrait for your family.” 
“ Certainly.” 
“Well, then, you ought to be represented in your at-home dress—im 
our dr g-gown. It is the custom to be so.” 
“ Bat I haven’t any dressing-gown here.”’ 
Pesan: have. The case is eee for,” bso al a ete 
to his: sittera Tagged garment, so ornamen paint-marks 
the honest oresiniial esitated about getting into it. 

“Very odd dress,” said he. 

“ And very Valuable. A Turkish vizier gave it to Horace Vernet, and 
he gave it to me when he had done with it. I ama pupil of his.” 

“* Are you a pupil of Vernet’s?”’ 

‘“‘T am proud to be,” said the artist. ‘“ Wretch that I am!” he mutter- 
ed to himself, “ I deny my gods and masters !’’ 

“You have reason to be, my young friend,” replied the delegate, don- 
ning the dressing-gown with the illustrious origin. 

‘‘Hang up Mr. Blancheron’s coat in the wardrobe,” said Schaunard te 
his friend, with a significant wink. 

“ Ain’t he too good ?” whispered Marcel as he pounced on his prey, and 
ray toward the Blancheron. “Ifyou could only keep a piece of 

m! 

“T ll try ; but do you dress yourself, and cut. Come back by ten; I 
will keep him till then. Above all, bring me something in your pocket,” 

“‘T ‘ll bring you a pine-apple,”’ said Marcel as he evaporated. 

Schaunard set himself to work. When it was fairly night, Mr. Blanche- 
ron heard the clock strike six, and remembered that he had not dined. He 
informed Schaunard of the fact. 

“T am in the same position,”’ said the other ; “ but to oblige you, I will 
go without to-day, though I had an invitation in the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main. But we can’t break off now ; it might spoil the resemblance.” And 
he painted away harder than ever. “By the way,” said he, suddenly, 
“we can dine without breaking off. There is a capital eating-house down 
stairs, which will send us u a thing we like.” And Schaunard await- 
ed the effect of his trial of plurals. 

“T accept your idea,” said Blancheron ; “and in return, I hope you will 
do me the honor of keeping me company at table.” 

Schaunard bowed. “ Really,” said he to himself, “ thisis a fine fellow— 
a very god-send, “ Will you order the dinner ?”’ he asked his Amphitryon. 

ss You will oblige me by taking that trouble,” replied the other, politely. 

“So much the worse for you, my boy,” said the painter as he pitched 
down the stairs, four steps at a time. Marching = to the counter, he wrote 
out a bill of fare that made the Vatel of the establishment turn pale. 

“ Claret ! who’s to pay for it?” 

“ Probably not I,” said Schaunard, “ but an uncle of mine that you will 
find up there, a very good judge. ; So, do your best, and let us have din- 


ner in half an hour, on porcelain.” , . 

At eight o’clock, Mr. Blancheron felt the necessity of pouring into a 
friend’s ear his ideas on the sugar-question, and accordingly recited his 
pamphlet to Schaunard, who accompanied him on the piano. 

At ten, they danced the galop together. 

At eleven, they swore never to separate, and to make Wills in each 
other’s favour. 

At twelve, Marcel returned, and found them locked in a mutual em- 
brace, and dissolved in tears. The floor was half an inch deep in fluid— 
either from that cause or the liquor that had been spilt. He stumbled 
against the table, and remarked the splendid relics of the sumptuous feast. 
He tried the bottles ; they were utterly empty. He attempted to rouse 
Schaunard; but the latter menaced him with speedy death, if he tore him 
from his friend Blancheron, of whom he was making a pillow. 

“ Ungrateful wretch!” said Marcel, taking out of his pocket a handful 
of nuts ; “ when I had brought him some dinner !”’ 


———_.» 


MARRYING AN ESTABLISHMENT. 


In a great mene novels, the scenes of which are copied more or less 
faithfully from life, the plot turns upon “ marriage of convenience,” 
In such affairs there are no tender glances, honied words, beating hearts, 
or other signs that Cupid has been at work, but cupidity, instead, shows 
its traces. It isnot love and beauty on the one side, and chivalrous man-. 
ly devotion on the other. The man does not take the woman for his 
“wedded wife,” but he takes a family alliance—a union of titles—an 
estate within a ring-fence—or a seat for a borough. The woman does not 
take the man for her “ wedded husband ;” she accepts, instead, a position 
in life—a carriage, a footman, the power to give parties, good pin-money, 
and a large jointure. Another sort of marriage of convenience, pretty 
nearly as frequent in fiction, is where some withered toothless old satyr of 
a slippered pantaloon casts ‘‘sheeps eyes” at youth and comeliness, and 
tempts her with jewels and magnificence. In this sort of January 
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well as casi ifficul “s ” 

May alliances popu supposed to play a aetive part, | the rough bands of the third. They all want to be married as ons of difficulty, and continually “ ordering coves about,” as the bul- 
Y gtr yd = wees opulence arf the fleeting joys of | sible, but at all events to be married. desire more freedom fom lock-driver morosely complained. Finding his “ art ”’ thus and 

Section in’ invidious contrast ; more especially if there is a young and | domestic restraint,—a position of some kind in the world, and a settled | comparatively taken out of his hands, the latter personage announced his 
poor Tover—that of mateh-making mothers—in the case. ‘The argu- | source from which will be supplied the wants of life,—in fact, an establish- | intention of immediately withdrawing his he cornet said, 
ments of the Scotch eon are used aad often os ment. Do you think Polly feels these longings less than either of her more | Well, he could All right, old boy. Good we The bullock-driver 
- : walk in silk attire, “w refined ? No, indeed,—possibly more. A “day out” is to her a | wanted to be paid. Cornet said he could not easily manage it, as he and 

And Y° ler . little , and if she was married she would have every Sunday, at | Wentworth had only thirteen shillings and 
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If ye’ll consent to be my 5 
or think of Donald mair. 

Such examples as there are what generally come under the designation 
of marrying 3 establishment, and perhaps almost enough has been said 
and written about them. Everybody, thatis body who reads novels, 
or consults the Morning Post, may be to be tolerably conver- 


gant with the loveless union of Lord O 
known ; but there is another class of 


more frequen 


t. 

A quaint Yankee preacher once said that ladies were timid : they were 
afraid cold ; afraid of 
snails or spiders,—but he never knew one who was afraid to be married. 

the sex will reject that as a libel upon them, yet it certainly has 
enters more into the calcula- 
a greater event in their lives. Ii 
+ without taking upon themselves 


to when they were asked ; afraid of 


a Oa Marriage 
tions of women than men. It appears 
rounds their destiny. Men get independen 
Gopensien ‘gon: tie haa sae if singl There are exceptions, but 
ts e. 
that is mostly the case, and t is very natural that they should wish to be 
suns in cape of their own — minor ~ ew apd of the — 
( to the est ere ’ 
fo the b mere intone weteh 


healthy exercise of those go to make up 80 
Pee peel veditioms left to ong: 


nature, and which are 
‘And for the y, the vanity of being married 
ra match. 


We will not insalt the discerning reader by su g that he or she 
not know one of most ebvions ye of human natvre. 
she is of course aware that the more difficult a thing, the more de- 
desirable, it becomes. Now it is a fact, that for some years 
a been regularly decreasing in frequency, in proportion 

to the n of the female population. 


e must not be suspected of 
or of a tendency to satire, when we say that the disinclination is 
of the ladies. 


As we —- the ent, — 
their praise. The hanging back is upon 
of the potives for it are not much to t, because 
ones. A medical writer in the Lancet has latel said that 
Itiis to be ascribed to the progress of civilization, —ae the world becomes 
men get more << 
e 


They want to “ keep up Rg 
costs something. 
= es, and jewellery, if it be only mosaic. They 


period of life, continue to be 


appearances, 
want all can for themselves. 
have good clot 


to the theatre sometimes ; and there are other consequent outlets 
for money not to be hinted at. They prefer these things, and a solitary 
two-pair back at Islington or Camberwell to the cares and expenses of 
They say, when they put on their hats that their family is covered, 
—and other ‘elfish things. A peice Ber and laughing ch are in 
their catalogue not of comforts but of dangerous They feel that 
is a serious ceremony in more ways than one. It isnot only an obli- 
— love and honour, &c. but to furnish a house and pay bakers’ bills. 
t, too, civilization has made more difficult. The appearances to be 
up are more onerous than they used to be. The Jacks and Jills of 
minale life are not to-day what they were in the times of our forefathers. 
They can no longer begin life in two rooms, with wooden-bottomed chairs, 
an oaken table, and a French bedstead. The establishment must spring 
up.as complete as Minerva from the brain of Jove. The young lady has 
been to boarding school and got “accomplishments ;” the young gentle- 
has acquired ideas of dignity. ‘They both stand in awe of that Mrs. 
of public life, Mrs. Grundy. “ What will she say?” To satisfy 
oy must have, in addition to a snug parlour, a ature drawing- 
room with knick-knacks. There must be gilding and ‘glitter as well as 
solid comfort. The young lady must not soil her delicate hands with 
at! Marry without a servant? Oh, horrid! All 
the mammas, and half their marriageable daughters, would put their fingers 
ears to stop out the horrid Then dress makes greater 
than of old. Prettiness can no 1h consent to in 
sentiment has an affinity to satin, and love some | ous con- 
with lace. Really it is no wonder that the men, what with the 
selfishness produced by civilization, and the increased. require- 
matrimony, are cautious of entering into that state. If ladies 
ve establishments to start with—and that is unquestionably 
rage now,—why they must marry them instead of men. They 
not look for glossy locks and bright eyes,—for the possessors of these 
ons have not yet had time to make little fortunes. They must 
to grey hair and wrinkles, which have been successful,—and they are 
th few and cautious; so that what with the limits set by the women, 
the coldness of the men, m ing “ respectably” has become difficult, 
and the scarcity of “ good mateher ’ makes it quite natural that there 
should be a scramble after establishments. 

This is only half the truth. Besides the men who will not marry from 
selfish or, if you please, prudential (that is the prettier term) motives 
there are others who cannot marry. The monasteries of other times made 
a + many celibates, but the commercial celibacy of the present is far 
more extensive. There are more linen-drapers’ shopmen and milliners’ 

tices and workwomen alone, to say nothing of other classes, than 
‘ee were monks and nuns in the “ merry days of yore.” They do not 
take vows not to marry, it is true, but they are bound to solitariness by 
pono 4 under awful penalties. Take the case of the shopman ; what 
chance has he of ng? puttingaside the scantiness of his wages, he 
knows very well that he must not marry. He would lose what little he 
has if he'did, and the chance of employment would leave him. Often he 
lives in the house, and that is incompatible with marriage. If it does come 
to. Mr. Poplin’s ears that he has taken a wife, how will Mr. Poplin e 
the question with himself? Mr. Poplin has a wife and family, but then 
he can afford to keep them ; but John Smith, his shopman, cannot. John 
Smith must dress well, else the shop will not look respectable. John 
Smith must have his “little pleasures ;’—Mr. Poplin knows that well 
enough. John Smith must be active, and alert, and lively, to please lad 
customers, and be a “ good salesman,’’—and how can he be if he is weigh- 
ed down by cares and anxiety ? No, no, John has little enough for himself, 
without a wife; and Mr. Poplin has visions of inroads upon his stock,— 
of rolls of ribbon secreted in coat pockets,—of vanishing bundles of hand- 
kerchiefs,—of lengths of satin buttoned up under waistcoats,—of detective 
licemen, and the bother of prosecutions at the Old Bailey ; and Mr. 
lin, like a ree man, shrinks from annoyance, expense, and loss, 
makes up his mind—if heis not in a hurry or in immediate fear—to 
give John Smith a month’s warning; if he is, John Smith receives a 
month’s wages,—and all because John Smith has married. We cannot 
expect young men to marry in the face of such circumstances ; but they 
ignore the impulses of their nature, and that fact—let us ee 
it gently for it is a the delicate world will not bear to have ly 
handl far to account for the vice, and misery, and disease, whic 
none can shat their eyes to. 

Well—the male- ing circle being thus circumscribed by those who, 

more or less selfishly, will not marry, and those who cannot and must not 
is to become of the female marriageable surplus thus created? 
Take the instance of the tradesman’s daughters—the tradesman ina small 
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way—who manage to keep his family while he lives, but not provide 
for them after his death ;—of curates’ daughters, brought ap with 
some mental refinement ;—of the daughters of the struggling professional 


who manages just to make both ends meet. If they do not marry 
what is to become of them after the prop of the house dies? They cannot 


on the scanty resources of poor relations—even if the poor rela- 

are willin they have amy aanseofindependence. The governess 
market and the “ ” occupation are already overcrowded by poor 
underpaid ladies. Their pride revolts from household service. The life 


of the needlewoman, with its starvation and exposure to temptation, is the 


avenue to worse. What must they do? must if 
they can. Well,—or what the world calls well, if possible, —if not, y- 
pit meen fe the lesser evil is strong upon them. They must 
not dream of love. must stifle personal likes and dislikes. If they 
eannot catch an ment, they must, at least, grasp at a home ; and 
for @ home—often a poor of women ; for a home 
—even a one—thousands more prime. It is asad state of things, 
but “ tis trae.” 


So far from marriages of “convenience,” then, being confined to the 
pe pha oe of society, we see that they run through the middle section ; 
d if we go lower down, we shall find the same causes and effects at work. 


Lady Velvet, Miss Dimpie, and Polly the housemaid, are equally desirous 
of being settled in the world. The reasons why are neariy a. tome in 


eg Amy mr erpar ter as gigs They act with perhaps the most force on 
the less cultivated mind. At bottom the nature fs the same, spite of the 


aristocratic languor ofthe one, the “ accomplishments” of the second, and 





le and Lady Velvet, or the 
m alliance of Dr. Toothless with Miss Dimple. All about these matches 
for establishments of 
which we wish to speak, and which are in these latter days growing far 


allevents. An hour’s relaxation, “a little bit of time to herself,”’ as she 
says, between six or seven in the morning, and any time at night, is as far 
off 8 vision as the golden - of the Hesperides. If she was married she 
would not, she thinks, be a vere dradging my pe athe and then, too, her 
prospect—what is it? e at present rejoices 
ae of £8 a year, “ without tea and sugar.” She finds it hard enough 
to make it do. When she has had the nec quantity of gowns. 
bonnets, and other indispensables, and gone through her holi ays,—which 
of course, cost something,—she has not many shillings left. She knows, if 
she cannot succeed in driving thought away, that she must grow old by- 
and-by, and then the stupendous £8 a year will fail,—even if she can con- 
tinue to command that while young. What is she to do? Of course, she 
like her betters, must m . She does not expecta carriage or a drawing- 
room. She can put up with two rooms, or even one ; and wooden chairs, 
oak table, and French bedstead will do. The baker’s and the buther’s man 
can command that. Or K, 1024, who looks down the area, can manage it, 
unless, as Polly says, “he’s a supernumery, and they keeps them in bar- 
racks.” Mr. Timothy Pipeclay, the soldier, can get her the washing of his 
company, and contrive a home somehow. We are convinced that the 
marriages of servants, those which are not the result of utterly thought- 
less, reckless impulse mostly arise in this way ; and of their results we need 
not say much, well understood as they are. 

From the highest to the lowest there are thousands who marry estab- 
lishments. Some of all grades,—from the princely mansion to the confined 
attic, are taken “for better, for worse.’”’ Some obey custom,—some are 

by necessity,—some act from choice. Habit, vanity, and want, 
and the fear of want, are always at work. There are the private wrongs 
of selfishness and ambition, the dread of not being able to keep your 
place in the world to contribute their helps to the system. Social evils 
there are, too, to strengthen it. The dependence of women,—their want of 
the means of earning a subsistence by honourable employment, which 


makes that dependence more galling,—the haste to be rich upon the part 
of the men,—the commercial celibacy to which we have alluded, are among 
the foremost. All conspire to produce a want of moral tone,—to root out 


high feeling,—to turn passages which will exist into an illegitimate direc- 
tion,~to nourish error and suffering. The remedies are a better mental 
and moral training for the mass, and a wider and more real prosperity. 
In fact, education and abundant and well-paid labour are the only thin 
to substitute marriages of men and women for scrambles for establish- 
ments. 





GENTLEMEN AND BULLOCKS. 
A young fellow of high connexions, educated at Sandhurst, and having 


subsequently got his commission in one of the “crack” cavalry regiments 
( or Hussars, we decline to say which), became rapidly inaugurated 
in all the ways of fashionable London life. He cantered in the Parks, 


lounged about the Clubs; the and Almacks were his, with their 
songs, and dances, and winning smiles. He hunted, he shot, he raced, he 
med, he drank, and “all that,” until one morning his father sent for 
im. He had been allowed five hundred a year, besides his , and he 
had been living at the rate of five thousand—as near as could be calcu- 
lated. What his father said to him was to this effect: “ Arthur, you’re 
going to the devil, and I must stop you. Sell out directly, sir, and leave 
the country for three years. I’ll pay your debts here, and allow you just 
enough to live. Learn to do something for av and come back in 
So, the young cornet sold his commission, and sailed 


a. 
Not intending to go to the Diggings, and hearing that Sydney was a far 
nicer plage to reside in than dust-driving Melbourne (‘‘ which nobody can 
deny, deny”), he landed at that place, and after a short stay to recover from 
solong a voyage, he rode up into the bush some hundred miles. He wasa 
— good judge of a horse, and had something in his head that way. 
orses brought high prices in Melbourne, and if he could get them over 
land there, it might be “doing something for himself,” as his father had 
recommended. 
At East Maitland, about a hundred and fifty miles from Sydney, he 
chanced to fall in with a young fellow about his own age ; and, after what 
they considered “‘ mature deliberation,” they agreed to purchase not horses, 
but four hundred head of bullocks, engage a bullock-driver to help in the 
work, and drive them over land to Melbourne. The distance by a direct 
route, and using roads, would not exceed five or six hundred miles ; but, 
as they would have to go winding and zig-zagging and crossing hills and 
swamps and fields and creeks in order to find constant food and water for 
the cattle, the distance would not be far short of nine hundred or a thou- 
sand miles. They purchased the bullocks, engaged a regular bullock-dri- 
ver (the driving of these horned gentry, whether loose or yoked, being a 
special art, needing considerable practice), and off they started. 

Besides the four hundred bullocks, they had nine horses, and a dray. 

Three of the horses they rode, three were attached to the dray, and the 
remaining three they drove loose in the rear of the bullocks, on the flank, 
or as they liked to go. The dray was laded with some bags of oats for the 
horses, provisions for three men, a change of outer clothing, two changes 
of under clothing, blankets, spare harness, cordage, hobbles, two double- 
barrelled guns, a rifle, and a few tools—such as wood-axes, knives, a spade, 
hammer, and nails. 
Day after day, through the solitudes of the bush, pleasingly varied at 
times by miles of bog, or leagues of swamp, amidst which they had to 
sleep, or get such rest as they could, our two young gentlemen accommo- 
dated themselves to studying the uncouth mysteries of “ stock-driving ;” 
aiding and assisting their professor elect in all his countless exigencies 
and requirements. Our cornet, who was the principal proprietor of all 
these moving horns, was scarcely one-and-twenty, and moreover looked 
still younger than he was. His friend Wentworth was about twenty-five, 
of fair complexion, and apparently of no great strength. The bullock- 
driver was a rough, sun-browned, brawny, bearded old colonial and bush- 
man. He did not conceal his contempt for the capacities of his gentlemen 
companions, nor his opinion of the fate that awaited them. He told them, 
in his abrupt, gruff, jocular way, that they’d never see Melbourne. He 
should bury them both in the bush, and take on the bullocks. They wished 
him a good market for them on his arrival, and drank his health on the 
spot in a “ nobbler” of brandy from the keg in the dray. 

The most exhausting part of the work was the necessity of the “ stock” 
being watched b night, because while many lie down during a long jour- 
ney, others wander about grazing. Sometimes a few of them stray into a 
bog or deep swamp, or feel di to do so, while others have a special 
fancy for swimming a creek. he three “ drovers” kept watches of two 
hours duration, in turn. 

On one occasion, when it was the bullock-driver’s watch, he thought fit, 
in the greatness of his experience, to consider that it was “ all right ;” 
whereupon he rolled himself up in his blanket, and went fast asleep. Some 
time after, our cornet awoke—saw the watch now rolled up—looked about, 
listened, and became satisfied that a number of bullocks had strayed across 
the creek, and that more were following them. Finding it impossible to 
arouse the professional gentleman to any activity, or apparent understand- 
ing of the case, he shook Wentworth, and told him what had happened. 
“ ‘What shall we do?” said his friend. ‘We must swim the creek and go 
after them,” said the cornet. “ All right!” answered the other. Up the 
got, swam the creek—in their clothes, carrying their long boots in their 
mouths—and went after the bullocks. 

The beasts were far ahead, and set off, and soon as they found who was 
upon their track. What with windings and doubles, and some going in one 
direction, and some in another, the pursuers had to follow the bullocks 
eighteen miles before they brought them all together (except three, who 
were lost) back to the creek. aving driven them in, the two amateur 
drovers were about to follow, when Wentworth said he was too tired to 
carry his boots over in his teeth, as they filled with water ont Gragaoe be- 
hind, so he attempted to whirl them over across the creek. They fell short 
of the bank, and were carried down the stream. 

Arrived on the other side, the swimmers rested an hour or two, and then 
proceeded on their journey. The boggy state of the ground was such that 
they could scarcely get e dray through it, and continually expected to 
have to throw ev ing away of its load excepting the oats and their 
little store of provisions. Wentworth could not, therefore, be taken into 
the dray, and he had to follow barefoot. He did the same all the next 
day when the nd c to uneven rocks and stones, and cracks and 
holes, and his feet were cut and bleeding during twelve hours; but not 
one word of complaint escaped his lips. The soning morning, at day- 
break, they “came upon” an old pair of shoes that had been thrown away, 
and Wentworth was a happy man. 

They had now been seven weeks on the road, and soon after the little 


n her magnificent | by 


ew between them at this 
present. He might take that. The bullock-driver said he couldn’t take 
that. There was no alternative, so he went on, and gradually became 
more reconciled, and even tried to make himself agreeable. 

In this way they journeyed, making as much as they could 
day, and turning aside towards evening to find pasture for the stock, 
and such quantity of sleep for themselves, in turn, as the wandering fan- 
cies of the beasts would permit. Thus passed days upon days without 
their meeting a single human being, and sometimes they met no one for 
weeks. When they did fall in with anybody, it would be a shepherd, or 
squatter, or stock-keeper, perhaps only seen a mile or two distant ; or they 
would meet a party of the Aborigines. On one occasion seven of these 
advanced with i (they are fatal marksmen), but the cornet’s rifle was 
hy in a trice. He would in all probability have “ potted” the foremost of 
them, if they had not all instantly scurried into the bush. 

They were now in the third month of their journey. Their first suit of 
clothes had been quite worn out, and flung away, and the remaining suit 
was in rags. As for the cornet, he was reduced to his shirt-sleeves and half 
& waistcoat : he had ridden the seat off his corduroys, and the legs hung 
in shreds and tatters. 

One morning, about daybreak, being fast asleep, and having had a hard 
night’s work in riding after stragglers, Cornet Arthur was rather disturbed 
by a strange voice calling out “I mf young man!” The place where 

ey were, was a shed near a hut belonging to a sheep station, and the 
cornet ey far more comfortable than usual, declined to notice the over- 
ture ; but the fellow persisted, till the sleeper opened his eyes and yawned 
at him with no very grateful gesture. This fellow was a butcher on horse- 
back, c ng & long riding whip with a hook at one end. “I say, youn 
man,” said he, “ where’s your master?’ Our cornet drowsily remark 
that he was pretty well his own master out there, and he fancied those 
bullocks belonged to him. “Now, you be blowed,” said the butcher. Cor- 
net told him he could not be blowed (and wouldn’t if he could, as he caw 
no reason for it), and turning his back addressed himself again to sleep. 
“This won’t suit me, young man,” shouted the butcher, “I tell you I 
want to bid for some o’ they beasts. I want that wide hoop-horn’d ’un— 
they three red staggy horns—the strawberry snail-born, and the dirty-black 
big ’un a-lying down. Get up, can’t you. Don’t lay there like a precious 
naked hape, but be smart!” § ring Be butcher dismounted and be 
to molest the sleeper in a rude and ridiculous way with the hook end of 
his whip, using very rough language ; whereupon our cornet arose, and 
“ polished him off” in first-rate style, being a fair boxer. The butcher, 

er a few rounds, deliberately remounted his horse, sat in his saddle 
looking at his “ young man”—then said, “ Well, I’m blowed!” and rode 
away. 
They had some very cold weather about this time, especially during the 
nights, and they lost six of their horses, almost entirely from the cold, as 
they had no means of sheltering them. After this, the remaining three 
horses being needed for the dray, they followed the drove of bullocks on 
foot, for nearly a month. The few clothes that had remained to them 
were torn ‘ene from their bodies in passing through the low scrub and 
swampy osier beds, till our cornet’s sole personal effects were a pair of 
stocking-legs and a tooth-brush. This latter very useful article had been 
found loose in the dray, and was displayed as a trophy. 

They lost upwards of one hundred bullocks in the ae and swamps, or 
by straying away in the night. Following on foot was a t pry ad 
tage, to say nothing of the work. Atlength they approached a little bush 
inn, and a burly old brown-bearded fellow, pleasantly drunk, issued forth 
to meet them, crying out, “ My name’s Jem Bowles—glasses round!” He 
made them all have nobblers of brandy, and plenty to eat, and got them 
some clothes—enough to ride in—and three good bueh horses in exchange 
for bullocks. He made them stay there a day and night at his expense. 
He had a taken great liking to the cornet. But he often took likings, and 
habitually treated everybody. ‘“ Glasses round !” 

Jem Bowles was a great stock-keeper, and well known on the road. It 
was his habit to “ drink his bullocks” on the way to market and then to 
retarn home. He had been known to drink seventy head, in a few days, 
at one bush inn. Of course he was robbed, as he Kept no ’count of the 
“ glasses round” to which he treated everybody all day long. He was 
now drinking his last ten head of bullocks. 

Our cornet and his colleagues being once more horséd, proceeded on 
their way, uproariously grateful to Jem Bowles, and eventually reached 
Melbourne, leaving the dray behind them in the bush, where it had at last 
“ given in,” wheel and axle. The journey had taken them nearly four 
months. They had lost, in all, eight horses, and a bundred and three 
bullocks : the remainder, nevertheless, sold well. After paying all expenses, 
including everything, our cornet made, as his share, above one hundred 
pounds profit. Little enough for such labour ; but still very good as the 
first earnings of a“ young man.”’ The very same day, he met in the 
street the butcher whose hide he had tanned in the bush ; and the butcher 
touched his hat to him. This isa fragment of Australian life. 





A FAIR UNDERSTANDING. 


In the columns of Punch there has lately appeared a series of honey- 
moon scenes between a romantic young bride and a quizzical good fellow 
of a bridegroom, that has afforded little worth quotation. Here, however, 
is a bit from the last portion of it, that may enliven to-day’s somewhat 
heavy reading. The fond couple are beginning to tire of the monotony of 
an English watering place on the Southern Coast. .The lady is the nar- 
rator ; and thus proceeds with a dialogue respecting their future move- 
ment. The husband Joquitur. 


* * * * “Or, to make it shorter, there is a globe in the drawing-room, 


and we'll give it a turn or two, and with our eyes shut, so choose. Or, 

what is better still, we’ll go straight over the way,’’ and Fred pointed to 

be aa of France that, in the clearness of the day, is quite distant and 
right, 

That will be beautiful,” said I. ‘France! Well, that will bea 
surprise to Mamma and Mary and Margaret ; and I’ll bring ’em all back 
a beautiful—” 

“ My love,” said Fred : “ my ever dear Lotty ;” and he placed his arm 
round my waist and drew me close to him, rumpling all my curls about 
his shoulder, “my rose, my pigeon, and my pearl,”—(what tas he going 
to say ?)—“ in taking you from your native British Isle to introduce you 
to our natural enemies, you must not forget your duties and your rights 
as an English matron.” 

“Well, Fred,” said 1, “I hope I know my duties; but”—and I did 
laugh—* what are my rights ?” 

“Bone of my bone--” replied Fred, very gravely-—“ don’t be impatient. 
Learn and practise your duties ; and as for your rights, why, leave them 
to come as best they may. Right, my love, is a plant of slow growth. 
You can’t tell how long justice herself was a baby at the breast of Truth, 
before justice could run alone. As for women’s rights, my forlorn one, 
they were sent into the world somewhere, but certain philosophers believe 
—and J confess myself one of them—believe that women’ rights have been 
frozen in the North-West passage. Who knows? They may drift back 
again at the great thaw.” 

I didn’t understand a word ; and so I nodded. “ But then,” said I ; 
“about France and--” 

o “ And that brings me back to my exhortation. Sweetest daughter of 
ve—”’ 

“ Don’t be foolish Fred,” said I. 

‘Bud of Eden and chosen flower for my button-hole—” 

It was of no use to interrupt—so I let him go on. 

“ Before we quit our beloved Albion, it is necessary—it is most essential, 
my darling, to our future peace, and the perennial growth of our fireside 
flowers—-(and without thorn the rose)—that we should come to a serious 
understanding ; should ratify a solemn compact between us.” 

‘¢ What !--another !” said I, and I know I laughed. 

“ Another. Being man and wife—” 

“] should think that sufficient,” was my very courageous remark. 

nce man and wife, we should have nothing hidden from each 
other— 

“TI hope not ; indeed, Frederick, I am sure not. One soul!’ was my 
exclamation. ; 

“ Very true : one soul in two dwellings. Because where there is secresy 
in married life, especially when visiting France-—”’ 

“ But why, visiting France above all places?” I asked. 

“ Or rather, when leaving France,” continued Fred, looking at me very 
earnestly ; “ the result may to the feelings of a husband be most distress- 








event of the creek, just recorded, our cornet, who was a masterly horse- 
man, placed himself at the head of the concern : taking the lead on all oc- 


ing. Imagine, my beloved Lotty, what would be my emotions as your 
husband if—if the wife of my borom were found out.” 
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“ Pound out! dear :” and I stified, The noble Lord has through his whole career followed the paternal exam-| pgcaRaTION OF THE AND OTHERS, OF 
“ Found ot sev late : Sort know too well--tt is impossible it should | ple, and gallantly persevering against much opposition, but with much a ee ee 
be olbernihe gulty ought tan pened you Ts tng) spon fond pay ty Yara thal pei having th eA | Wo, de andere moran bar, dead other, of London 
yout oneey, Haptoning 's your eye” ious—angry. still consistently labouring in ¢he same good cause, and bringing as far as | el ourselves called upon at this time publicly to express the concern 
Guilty thought!” and I was fast becoming serious—angry he colt 4m teal v Aor of the Cabinet and the Legislature to gi upon it, | With whieh we learn, through various channels of information, that an. 


“ Put it from you—crush it—annihilate it—” 

“Now, Frederick,” said I, and I drew myself with a sudden twitch from 
him, “I'll have no more of this: I won’t listen to another ae ston 
you tell me what you mean. Found out! Guilty thought! I ask what 

ou mean?” ona threw myself back in a chair, and was ready to cry, 
bat wouldn’t, ah 

“T mean this, my dear. You allow with me that there shou no- 

ing seeret between man and wife?” 

“ Most certainly.”’ . 

“ That there carpe ps wenn peat y 

+ : of course n = 

rs voy i lece + that understanding I will take you to France. 

“ But why on that understanding ?” ™ 

“ Because, when we leave it—strong in your principles—you will scorn 

H ” 
eT on" think ’twould ever have entered my head, if he hadn’t 
named it. 
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Kmperial Parliament. 


THE CITY ADDRESS TO LOUIS NAPOLEON, 
House of Lords, Monday, April 4. 

Lord CAMPBELL asked whether the late address presented to the Em- 
peror of France from certain merchants and others of the city of London 
was under the sanction and authority of the home Government.—The 
Warl of CLARENDON replied that the address was certainly not under 
the sanction of Government, and if = opinion had been bao ~ — 
havesaid such a declaration was perfectly unnecessary, as there e 
slightest ground for thinking that any unfriendly feeling existed between 
the two countries.—The Earl of Ellenborough, Lord Malmesbury, and the 
Lord Chancellor having added a few-words, the subject dropped. 


FINANCE ; THE NATIONAL DEBT. 
House of Commons, April 8. 

. DISRABLI asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer the course 
Goventanenh intended to take with the resolutions about to be proposed. 
Since he had come into the House he had received an amended copy of 
those resolutions, and he ived one alteration in them of very great 
importance. He sug that the House should not be called upon to 
come to a decision to t,as there had not been time to consider the 
alteration —-The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER said the course 
which Government would e would depend upon the feeling of the 
Honse after’ he had made his statement.—Mr. RICARDO complained of 
the amended resolutions not having been placed in the hands of the mem- 
bers before the meeting of the House.—The speaker then left the chair ; 
the House went into committee upon the National Debt Acts, and on the 
motion of Lord J. RUSSELL, Mr. Bouverie took the chair, Mr. W. Patten 
having on a former evening, resi 4 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER then proceeded to explain 
the nature of the propositions he had to make, observing that, in the 
opinion of Government they would lay a foundation for future reductions 
in the burden of the national debt. He asked the House to place confidence 
in the Government in their attempt to deal with this vast and complicated 
subject, and he was anxious that the operation should take effect imme- 
diately. The was divided into three portions. The first dealt with 
minor stock chiefly, and the debt due to the South Sea Company, which 
amounted in thé whole to £9,500,000. With respect to these it was pro- 
posed to undertake a te ayn operation, that if the holders did not 
accept the alternative offered to them they should be paid off. Viewin 
the balances now at the command of Government, this might be consider- 
ed a safe ration, while the plan for commuting those stocks would 
effect a moderate reduction upon the rate of interest, amounting to a 

uarter per cent., which would represent an annual reduction of £25,000. 

e second portion of the plan related to the issue of Exchequer Bonds, 
and the third to the volun commutation of the Three per Cent. 
Stocks, representing a capital of £500,000,000. Both these plans had one 
ultimate chject to lay the foundation of a permanent system of frredeem- 
able publioWebt, bearing 24 per cent. interest. Bonds which 
he proposed to issue would have these characteristics—they would be 
transferable, by simple delivery and without cost, that they should bear 
interest first at one rate of £2 15s. per share for a time to be hereafter 
named, and subsequently at the rate of £2 10s. per cent. That after 1894 
they should be redeemable, and lastly that these bonds should not exceed 
thirty millions pounds in amount. The bonds would be exchange- 
able with Exchequer Bills, from which he anticipated paying a reduced 
rate of interest. Exchequer Bonds might be sold by government, and the 
proceeds invested in purchase of stock for the purpose of cancelling it ; 
and there were various reasons for expecting that these would prove a 
popular security. (Hear.) The next point was the voluntary conversion 
of the Three per Cent stock any time, between the — of the act and 
the 10th of next October, toexchange them into Exchequer Bonds, or Two- 
and-a-Half per Cent Stock, he also proposed to limit the Two-and-a-Half 
per Cents to £30,000,000 ; and by this provision the rational debt would 
only be increased by a nominal addition of about £3,000,000. This would 
be but a small sum, comparatively, while the object of Government would 
be gained in making irredeemable Two-and-a-Half per cent stock. Mr. 
Gladstone concluded, amid loud cheers, by thanking the committee for the 
patient hearing they had given him, 

Mr. HUME complimented Mr. Gladstone upon the clear and lucid state- 
ment he had just made. He entirely agreed with the whole of it, and 
would give his support to the resolutions cordially.—Mr. Williams objec- 
ted to the making ofan irredeemable debt or to any increase of the na- 
tional debt.—Mr. Henley said that the Chancellor of the Exchequer calcu- 
lated upon considerable advantages arising from the establishment of anew 
stock market in different parts of the country, Whether those advantages 
would arise or not he should be sorry to give an opinion. He thought, 
however, that the House ought to have time allowed them to consider the 
statement they had heard before they were called upon to come to any 
decision upon the resolution proposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
—Mr. Ellice approved of the general principle ofthe resolution. Mr. Alder- 
man Thompson said that, during the thirty years he had sat in that House, 
he had never heard so bold a proposition for the redemption of the na- 
tional debt. He approved of parts of the scheme, but thought it ought 
not to be further proceeded with until the House had had time to con- 
sider the resolutions. He thought that, in the present state of the money 
market, a time might be chosen when a much larger sum would be saved 
nd the pablic. He also wished to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer how 

€ could hope to keep Exchequer Bills afloat at one-and-a-half per cent. in 
opposition to his proposed new Exchequer Bonds at two-and-a-half per 
cent.—Mr. J. B. Smith agreed with Mr. Alderman Thompson that a more 
favourable opportunity of effecting the redemption of the national debt 
than the present might be found.—Sir Fitzroy Kelly thought that the three 
proposals for the conversion of the three per cent. stock amounted to no- 
thing at all, for it was impossible to suppose that any man would choose 
34 ol by Noe in preference to either of the other propositions put for- 
ward, “in the case of the 24 per cents., purchasers of £100 stock would 
receive £2 15s interest for forty years, and at the end of which he could 
only lose that interest on a Payment of £110 by the government. In the 
34 per cents. a ermal of £100 would receive £2 17s 6d for ten years, 
and £2 15s for thirty years, at the end of which he would only be entitled 
to receive from Government £82 10s—Mr. Wilson argued that the whole 
thing took the shape of an annuity, as the holderscould only demand pay- 
ment of their stock at the end of forty years, while Government alone 
could cece, the wpe ent at any intermediate period.—Mr. Spooner 
Mr. M‘Gregor, Mr. Wilkinson, and Mr. Laing having spoken Mr. Disraeli 
complained of the alterations which the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
made that day in his scheme, which now only 4 irty milli 
y dealt with thirty ons 
instead of £500;000,000 of the three per cents. The whole object of the 
resolution was to invest a 24 per cent. stock. He (Mr. Disraeli) consider- 
ed that the scheme was not of such magnitude as be 
: was attempted to be re- 
presented, and thought that the dog would understand that the plan 
did not propose to do much, and he believed that it would do less than 
it Proposed, and he must say that a vast amount of ingenuity had been 
bcaie- a a measure of very limited utility—The resolutions were then 
0. 

On the House resuming, the report of the resolutions moved by the 

Chancellor of the Exchequer were ordered to be brought up on Monday next. 


—_—_ * 


THE EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 


Lord John Russell reminded the House of Commons on Monday, when 
he ire, rag the intentions of the Government with reference to public 
education; that his father, the late Duke of Bedford, was among the many 
Persons who, in 1805, formed themselve: into a society for its promotion. 








Rightly did he say, as the justification for the interference of the State— 
in opposition to those who contend that education should be left wholly. to 
the voluntary exertions of individuals—that it is regarded as the t 
duty of the State to preserve and enforce the observance of the 
rules of morality ; and it is, therefore, bound to assist in the religious and 
mora! training of the people. Well, too, did he intimate at the close of 
his speech, that great as have been the triumphs of modern sag over 
the most subtle agencies of the material world, still nobler triumphs 
await those who shall spread new light and life through society itself, 
raise its now cast-away children to the dignity of useful citizens, and 
place its manners and institutions on the permanent basis of religion and 
morality. Higher and greater objects cannot be contemplated, and with 
a courage that is unflinching Lord John has aimed at them from his first 
entrance into public life. 


counci rporate towns—under some restrictions, such as having the 
consent of two-thirds of the council, and applying the money according 
to the plan of the Committee of Privy Council for Education—to levy a 
rate for the puree of improving education in municipalities. It is the 
beginning of a system for establishing public education by means of public 
rates. It does not go very far ; but no persons expected that the Govern- 
ment would go very far at first in such a scheme, concerning which there 
is a great diversity of opinion ; and any comprehensive measure would be 
sure to meet with pan opposition from many of the warmest friends of 
education, who are habitual supporters of the Government. 

It must be remembered, too, that an opposite system has long been pa- 
tronised as expressly adapted to the religious freedom enjoyed by all sects 
in England, and has spread its roots widely through society. For the first 
time we have in Lord John’s speech an authentic account of its extent. 
On the 31st March, 1851, when the census was taken, there were in Eng- 
land and Wales, 15,473 ae day schools, with 791,548 male scholars, 
and 610,021 females on their books; and of these 635,107 males and 480,- 
130 females attended at the schools on that day. The number of private 
day schools was 29,425, with male scholars on the books 347,649, and fe- 
males 353,210; actualiy attending males 317,390, females 322,349. The 
proportion of scholars on the books to population was 11.76 per cent., or 
1 scholar to 84 persons ; the number of scholars attending, 83 1-5 per cent. 
of the scholars on the books. It is estimated that, in 1847, 955,865 scho- 
lars attended Church schools ; 225,000, British and Foreign ; 38,623, Wes- 
leyan ; 6839, Congregational ; 34,750, Roman Catholic ; and 20,000, Rag- 
ged Schools: making, according to that estimate, a total of 1,281,077 
scholars. The income of the several schools was—Church, £817,081 ; 
British and Foreign, £161,250; Wesleyan, £27,347; Congregational, 
£4901; Roman Catholic, £16,000; Ra Schools, £20,000; other 
schools, £50,000: total, about £1,100,000, ‘The income was derived from 
—local endowments, £69,537 ; local subscriptions, £366,823 ; local col- 
lections, £114,109 ; private supporters, £54,000 ; and contributed by the 
scholars, £413,044. This sum being under-estimated, Lord John concludes 
that the working and poorer classes actually at present contribute £500,- 
000 a year for the education of their children. Very imperfect, very con- 
flicting, and very costly as the present m is, when its magnitude is 
thus brought before us, and we see e mere enumeration the man 
different sources from which the income is derived, and the different reli- 
pe arties that contribute it, we cannot be surprised nor displeased with 

ord John for not proposing a measure which at once might cast the ex- 
isting system loose, or check the zeal by which such a sum of money is 
raised, and such a large number of children taught. Though the general 
ignorance in the rural districts is far more dense than the ignorance in 


& | towns, yet in these latter are the children most neglected, most’ e 


to temptation, and most systematically bred up to crime. It is in them, 
therefore, that public education is most needed, and we may hope that the 
rate Lord John proposes to authorise the municipalities to levy, will be in 
the towns the beginning of a system which will, at some future time, ex- 
tend the advantages of education to all their children. 

Another very important part of the Minister’s scheme, which is univer- 
sally approved of, concerns the trust funds devoted in times by the 
piety of our ancestors to purposes of education, and which have in many 
cases been grievously misapplied. A commission appointed in 1837 to in- 
quire into the subject, reported that the public endowments for education 
in Engtand and Wales reached the large sum of £312,000. Many of these 
endowments are perverted and wasted, and the Government which author- 
ises rates to be levied for the purpose of educating the poor seems bound 
to take care that the endowments already existing for the purpose should 
be properly appropriated. Accordinlgy, a bill is to be introduced in tothe 
House of Peers, by the President of the Council, to place in the hands of a 
Committee of Privy Council a power to propose an amended scheme for 
the application of the trust property whenever it is misapplied, or is no 
longer applicable for the purposes for which it was destined. Thedecision 
of the question, however, will not be left to the committee ; that belongs 
to the administration of law ; but the committee will have the power of 
directing suits to be instituted, to ascertain whether the funds be impro- 
perly applied. When the trust-money is of less value than £30 a year, the 
jurisdiction will be with the county courts ; when it is above that sum it 
will be with the Master of the Rolls. It seems strange that at this period 
all these charities having been brought under public notice nearly forty 
years ago, that there should still be a necessity to passa law tc regulate 
the jurisdiction of courts in such cases, and empower some persons to call 
them into activity, and to act on their decisions. The necessity existing, 
however, the Ministers are to bring in a bill to place the trust funds for 
public education under proper control, and to authorise a committee to 
ask of a competent court, in doubtful cases, a decision concerning their 
application. 

ord John Russell does not now propose on his own authority to inter- 
fere with the Universities. Those sources of education for the chief edu- 
cators of the people, and on whose instruction the morality and teaching 
of all is, to a great extent, dependent, are to be left untouched. Lord 
John stated, indeed, that the Ministers ‘are of opinion that of both Univer- 
sities the improvement of the governing body is requisite ; that a larger 
number of students should be admitted without compelling them to belong 
to particular colleges ; that the restriction now laid in the way of the at- 
tainment of honours and rewards in the Universities should be removed ; 
and the funds of the Universities, now applied to no purposes whatever, 
should be devoted to providing additional instruction. But, while the 
Ministers think that these and other alterations are necessary, they will 
trust at present to the authorities of the Universities to carry them into 
effect, giving them a hint that if they neglect this duty, the aid of Parlia- 
ment will be evoked to compel them to perform it. 

Although these propositions fall below our expectations, the subject is 
surrounded with so many difficulties that we may well be thankful for 
what has been attempted. Society must wait till the evils of a neglected 
population have become so great that leading men shall be alarmed 
for their own safety and ashamed of the narrow and sectarian opinions 
which place them in opposition to the work of true religion. All classes 
will then unite in the good work of establishing a sound and complete 
system of public education.—Jll. London News, April 9. 


Sa 


LOUIS NAPOLEON AND THE LONDON MERCHANTS. 


On Easter-Monday at half past one o’clock, the Emperor of the French 
received at the Tuileries, the deputation of the merchants of London. 
The Ministers of State, of Foreign Affairs, and of the Interior, were pre- 
sent. The deputation was com: of Sir James Duke, Bart., M.P. ; Sir 
Edward N. Buxton, Bart. ; Mr. Samuel Gurney, Mr, W. Gladstone, Mr. J. 
D. Powles, Mr. Glyn, Mr. Dent, Mr. Barclay, and Mr. Masterman. 

Sir James Duke addressed the Emperor in the following terms :— 


Sire,—We have the honour and the gratification to appear before your 
Majesty for the purpose of presenting to your Majesty, and to the French 
nation, a declaration from the commercial community of the metropolis 
of the British empire, embodying the sentiments of amity and respect by 
which they are animated towards their brethren of France. 

The circumstances which have called forth this declaration being fully 
stated in the declaration itself, bearing the signatures of upwards of 4000 
of the merchants, bankers, and traders of London, we have only to add 
the expression of our conviction that this document conveys at the same 
Sas a faithful representation of the feelings of the people of England at 

arge. 

In conclusion, Sire, we beg to express to your Imperial Maj our 
fervent hope that, under your reign, France and England may be always 
united in a friendly and mutually beneficial intercourse, that, from 
the friendship of these two great nations results may ensue favourable to 
the peace of the world and the happiness of mankind. 

The hon. Baronet then read,the following, which he afterwards presented 
to his Imperial Majesty :— 


His ip. gabmay on Monday was to introduce a bill to enable municipal P 
of co! 


impression exists in the minds of the of France that of 
an unfriendly character are qiutdiodl teed them by the of 


e think it right emphatically to declare that we believe no such 
ings exist on the part of the English people towards the people of Franee. 
We believe the welfare of both nations to be closely interwoven, as well 
ina mutually advantageous and commercial intercourse as in a common 
periaignmee in all the improvements of art and science. 

Rej in the reflection that nearly forty years have passed since | 
final cessation of hostilities between France and England, we record our 
conviction that Barepeen wars should be remembered only to be 
for the sacrifice of life and treasure with which they were a ae 
hindrance they interposed to all useful enterprise and social advance 
ment—the angry and unchristian feelings which they evoked in their 

the heavy financial burdens which they left behind them at 
their close—considerations which supply the most powerful motives to 
every individual in the European community to avoid, and to oppose by 
every means in his power, whatever may tend to cause the" recurrenee of 


2. 


We desire to remark, that if, in the expression of opinion on 
questions which the press of this country is accustomed to exercise, i 
found occasionally to speak with cqpencet harshness of the Government 
or the institutions of other States, same is not to be understood in a 
spirit of national hostility, or as desiring to give offence. We feel that 
witk the internal policy 
for itself, it is not for the British subjects to inter- 
f to desire that it may result in peace and hap- 
piness to all interested 


We conclude this declration by proclaiming our earnest desire for the 
long continuance of cordiality and good- between Frenchmen and 
Englishmen ; our determination to do all in our power to uphold the 
same; and our fervent hope that the inhabitants of both nations may, in 
future, only vie with each other in cultivating the arts of peace, and in 
extending the sources of social improvement for their common benefit. 

His Majesty replied in English :— 

Iam exceedingly touched by this manifestation. It confirms me in the 
confidence with which the good sense of the lish nation has al 
inspired me. Daring the ine, ay I made in land I admired the 
liberty she enjoys—-thanks to the perfection of her itutions. Never- 
theless, at one period last year I feared that or opinion was misled with 
re to the true state of France and her sentiments towards Great 
Britain. But the good Dich & a grees paceen Senna be long deceived, 
and the steps which you now take is a striking proof of this. 

Ever since I have held paper my efforts constantly tend to develop the 
prosperity of France. I know her interests ; they are not different from 

ose of all other civilised nations. Like you, I desire peace ; and, to 
make it sure, I wish, like you, to draw closer the boads which unite our 
two countries, 

The deputation then retired, The “Declaration”’ in question a) pases as an 
advertisement in the Times and Daily News of Tuesday, the whole 
of the names attached. It occupies a and a column of the leading 
journal, It comprises the names of many M.P.’s, and of some of the. first 
bankers and commercial firms of the metropolis. The gentlemen forming 
the deputation have received the greatest attentions from the members of 
the French Cabinet. On Tuesday dined with the Minister of Foreign 


Affairs, on Wednesday ev: with the Minister of State, and on Thurs- 
ae ee shad the honour dining with their Imperial Maj 
 Tuiler 


Majesties at 
The Paris poner are delighted with the expression of 
opinion from the commercial portion of the British metropolis, and 
cordially reciprocate the sentiment that peace between the two countries 
may be perpetuated. 

The' Examiner of the 2nd inst. thus alludes to the affair. 

The English le enjoy at present an exceptional position. 
the only Seobhe ta Barope privile to form, or free to 
ment on the acts of those ate the policy of Europe. 
opinion of the Englieh public is to the confiscation of Fren 

berties, we heed not state. Tein rery one’s mind, and on every one’s 
tongue. . If, orrertpolon, be thosé Wio reprerent us net to 
lodalée t\ aay impertinent interference, or to taunt the French people 
with their ‘iisfortunes, it is a still ‘more sacred duty not to put forward 
the public opinion of Englishmen as indifferent to the freedom of their 
neighbours, and reckless of what may be the moral relations between the 
two countries provided only their material accord and connexion, their 
exports and three-per-cents, remain undisturbed. 

e merchants and traders of London, in their address to the French 
Emperor, appear to assume that the question which has lately been in agi- 
tation throughout England and France isthat of hatred or love of the one 
people towards the other, and, asa consequence, of peace or war. No such 
feeling, no such question, has occupied the people of either country. The 
two nations, the prominent classes in both countries, have never ceased 
for a moment to ct and appreciate, and sympathise with each other. 
The first example of any other feeling is given when one of them affects to 
come forward and say to the other, unasked and unbidden, we feel just the 
same love and respect towards you living under a despotism, that we felt 
for you when asserting and mage constitutional freedom. Such lan- 
guage implies hypocrisy or insult, mean subservience or criminal indiffer- 
ence. It is calculated to make England despised, not honoured, by eae 
independent Frenchman. It is far more likely in the long run to e 
war, than any indignant expression of journalism against a ruler who has 
confiscated his country’s liberties for his own personal and selfish aggran- 
disement. 

We know of no greater curse that can befal a nation than a mistrust 
entertained of its governing and influential classes by other classes 
less real or sup’ political influence. If we were asked to point out the 
one thing which has worked most harm in France of bem ys we shonld 
unhesitatingly reply that it was this very mistrust entertained by the earn- 
ing and the thinking against the purely commercial and the wot ag! Reel 
ing. Such was the fatal poison administered by M. Louis'Blanc’s Hi 
of Ten Years ; a work of which we will not deny the ability, but of whie 
the aim, from beginning to end, was to excite hatred and contempt of what it 
calls the bourgeoisie, and what we may call the monied and mercantile 
class. pone 

The accusation brought against them by Louis Blanc, and re-echoed by 
the whole school of French ultra-liberals, was their utter disregard of lib- 
erty or liberal principles, except inso far as these might concern or favour 
their individual interests. It was alibel partly true, and only partly false. 
The rational opposition to the retro e tendencies of the elder Bour- 
bons and to the predominance of Charles the Tenth, had undoubtedly orig- 
inated with the monied class in the higher and ‘the lower ranks of the 
bourgeoisie, and were from communicated to the le and ‘the 
working men. But it is y certain that during Louis Philippe’s reign, 
the chiefs of money'and of commerce not only rallied to the e, but 
threw up an ultra-conservative barrier around it ; insisted on maintaining 
that narrow franchise which limited the electoral power to themselves ; in 
a host of other ways showed that they were enemies to pro , even to a 
moderate and fair extension of constitutional liberty ; at last invited 
the agitation which proved fatal to the monarchy. 

The insurrection of 1848 was much more an insurrection against the 
monied and mercantile class than against royalty. We know by this 
time to what such insane efforts lead, and that owing to a previous de- 
struction of all pathy between upper and lower class we now see @ 
gross and unmitigated tism supreme over that great country. 

ere, then, lies the La a restoration of anything like sane political 
feelings in France? ere, but in the refutation and extinction of that 
pestilential hilosophy of M. Louis Blanc, by giving proof to the lower 
orders than middie and monied classes are not, as they have been re- 
eee selfish adulators and sup of any authority however illi- 
1 and despotic, provided only it keep peace and order, raise the funds 
to par, and secure a certain degree of temporary activity to manufactures 
and to trade. 

But instead of tending to correct the fatal error thus'rankling in the 
French mind, the address which has been presented by a section of our 
trading class of London ‘to Louis Napoleon is calculated above all things 
to confirm and exaggerate it. The document assures the French nation 
that the merchants whose names are attached to it are so inclined to peace 
and amity with France, that rather than offend, by any overt professions of 
ill-placed attachment, the dictator of the French nation, they are content 
to put aside for the occasion the national predilection of Englishmen for 
liberty. But 'who had ever brought in question the love of mercantile 
men in particular, for peace? Napoleon the Third knew it well, and se- 
curely counted on it; and the only doubt which the French people can 
ever have entertained, is that which these gentlemen have now suggested. 








Qui, s’excuse_s’accuse, saye the national proverb. The thing desirable 
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not to inform the French of what they knew without any 
be assurance, that is, of the peaceable inclinations of all people who live 
by , but to show them that the of every station, but 
in particular the trading community while d of not g in 


French arrangements and affairs, were still by no means indifferent to the 
fact of whether wae were — or fe gl a weer ore 4 
v losophical, very pacific, very 5 unfortunate 
py Adhd ne of which the working class of French accuse the Tte- 
list class all over the globe; and upon which they found their right to 
deprive the latter again of political wer whenever the faculty of 
ing of itshall again have been acqu’ by successful insurrection. 
he secret history of this address would no doubt be a curious one. Not 
a few of the persons who signed it are already protesting in the Times and 
elsewhere nst the use made of it, and declaring that they never con- 
templated its being laid “‘at the feet of the French Emperor,” or their si 
tures must have been withheld. Certainly it was very possible for English 
tradesfolk to make a more creditable fi than have done on this 
occasion—and if repentance comes so a may be expected as time 
moves on, and brings with it the inevi doom of such a despotism as 
that of Louis Napoleon.— Examiner, April 2. 





THE BOOMERANG PROPELLER. 
Marine motive power being one of the engrossing topics of the day, 
we invite attention to the subjoined communication, dated Liverpool, 
6th inst.—Great improvements have lately been made in the common 


esterday afternoon a trial was made in the waters of the Mersey of 
Sir Thomas Mitchell’s new mode of propelling ships by the boomerang, in 
lieu of the common screw. The trial trip was made in the Genova, one 
of Messrs. M’Kean and M’Klarty’s Mediterranean steamships, the distance 
being from the Rock Light to the Crosby Lightship and back. The 7 
rang is used in a similar way to the ordinary screw, but its design an 
construction are widely different. The original idea was borrowed by the 
inventor from the peculiar gyrations of the weapon used by the natives of 
Australia in its flight through the air. That instrament is crescent shap- 
ed, but, instead of an arc, it has an elbow in the middle. It is about two 
feet long, and about two inches broad, a quarter of an inch thick, and is 
made of heavy wood. When thrown in the air by the natives it describes 
two revolutions, one direct and the other rotatory. By the latter motion 
it revolves round its own centre of gravity, is enabled to survive the 
direct impetus with which it is sent up, and is made to screw back to the 
whence it was thrown. e 

This peculiarity suggested what is called “the boomerang propeller, 
which, in the course of the day, was described by Sir Thomas Mitchell. 
After many experiments made for the purpose of discovering the best 
means of attaching a centre, so as to make the principle applicable to 
the propulsion of vessels, the various practical difficulties in the way were 
removed. 

The elbow-shaped weapon of the savage gliding through the air, shows 
how the difficulty of the centre may be avoided ; the cusps illustrate the 
mode by which —— may regulate the circumference, while the gen- 
eral form of the e, in acting obliquely on the radius of the rotatory 
motion, teaches how it is ble to embrace two columns of water at 
once, with the least possible surface and the least obstruction to the rota- 
lp eee. but, at the same time, with the greatest effect as a screw. 

great difficulty of testing the true value of the invention has hither- 
to lain, and still continues to lie, in the fact that screw-vessels are built 
with apertures too narrow for its application in its entire and complete 
form. It requires a equal to at least one-third of the height of the 
aperture. The only opportunity the inventor has at present had for test- 
ing it—and this a very severe test—is by applying only mutilated por- 
tions of it, relying on the more harmonious nature of its surface compared 
with the — nr rt and to its —— ore at the we —— 
prevents it from ¢ g, and, consequently, gives it greater facility for 
rotatory motion. So great is the mutilation necessary to admit of a trial 
at all with ordinary steamers, that, whereas the chief advantage of the 
boomerang propeller is in its embracing two-thirds of the helix at once, 
the two blades of the one used in the Genova were not more than one- 
seventh each of the complete spiral, or less than one-third on the whole, 

Another advantage in the Leyprery Se that, from the convexity of one 
blade and the concavity of the other, the water is prevented from being 
driven to the centre, and thus choking it, as in the commonscrew, and 
208 steering is thus materially facilitated. 

he severest test that could be applied was submitted to yesterday. The 

of the two mutilated portions was nearly double the diameter—i. e., 

ie pitch was 23 feet 2 inches, and the diameter 12 feet 3 inches—so that 

the working surface was 5 feet less than that of the common screw against 

which it has been tried ; and whereas the common screw weighed 62 cwt., 
the boomerang was only 26 cwt. 

Notwithstanding these adverse circumstances, the average speed ob- 
tained in slack water was from 9 knots to 9j knots, under a pressure of 
from 6 lb. to 9 lb.; asi which several scientific gentlemen on board 
asserted was one knot faster than could have been made by the common 
screw, under the same pressure of steam. 

In the course of the afternoon, the visitors were entertained to dinner 
in the first-class cabin—Mr. Lamont, of the firm of Messrs. McKean & Mc 
pnaaey f occupying the chair. That gentleman, in the course of some ob- 
servations made after the cloth had been withdrawn, regretted that com- 

te justice had not been done to the boomerang, on this occasion, owing 

the inability of the engineers to keep the steam up to a fair pressure of 
10 lbs. He and the company he represented were, however, so convinced 
of the great superiority of the boomerang over the screw, that they were 
having one of their vessels prepared for the trial of the new propeller in 
its integrity. Mr. Lamont also referred to the use of English anthracite, 
in lieu of coals. They had tried it with complete success in the last voyage 
of the Livorno, having found that it was more serviceable, and tcok up 
much less space. In her previous voyages the Livorno required 17 tons 
of coal, whereas she had only consumed 12 tons 5 cwt. of anthracite. He 
thought this would create as ta revolution as the boomerang, because, 
if vy could save a quarter of the consumption of fuel, much inconvenience 
and delay would be prevented. If the Great Britain, for instance, in- 
stead of consuming 1,500 tons of coal on her passage to Australia, only re- 
uired 1,000 tons, she could accomplish the whole distance without touch- 
- at St. Helena for coals. The gain by anthracite instead of coal would, 
in his opinion, be about 35 per cent., Besides having the gratifying fact 
that an ite was not liable to spontaneous combustion. 


pet 
INDIA—PROSPECT OF PEACE—DISASTERS. 


The Bombay mail of the Ist ult. having arrived, we make the following 
extracts from a newspaper correspondence of that date. 


Authentic accounts of the revolution at Ava have at length been recei- 
ved. The report of the King of Ava’s death was premature, but, by the 
latest accounts, he was besieged in his palace, with only 300 followers, by 
his younae brother, Prince Memdoon, who had the whole army and popr- 
lace on his side. Myre Memdoon ba jay ae a truce, and . to 
ratify on our terms, as soon as he finally disposed of his brother, 
and Zitained the supreme power. Hissuccess pon f his brother’s death were 
considered certain, and negotiations are pee by this time in active 

The Governor-General embarked from Calcutta on board the 

im for Moulmein and Rangoon on the 18th of February, and it is 

hoped that his presence will accelerate the settlement of the Burmese ques- 
tion. General Godwin returned to Prome on the 31st of January, from 


, having left a garrison there. The town had been found to be de- 


Arracan force are anxiously expecting orders to advance through 

to join General Godwin’s outposts on the Irrawaddy, 50 or 

of the Aeng Pass. A communication has Sieeaie been 

the province of Arracan and Prome, through the Thung- 
The elephant brigade was to enter the valley of the Irrawadd 

about the of Fe » and a wing of the sth 
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, with other troo) been despatched from Prome to form a 
junction with Major Maling’s advanced , and to escort the elephants 
to General Godwin’s head quarters. If General Godwin would move his 


a few marches further up the Irrawaddy to the point where the road 


force 
. from the Aeng Pass debouches on the river, and so effect a junction with 


the Arracan , nearly the whole of the troops in that province would 
become available for operations in the valley of the Irrawaddy, and the 
Post-office communications between Calcutta and that river (which are 
now carried by way of the Th Pass) would be shortened by a day. 
annexed provinces are rapidly becoming clear of the enemy’s troops. 
The province of Pegu has been evacuated by the Burmese troops, and all 
its strong places given up to General Steel by orders from Ava. The De- 
-Commissioner of Bassein has attacked and dispersed the Burmese 
that continued to occupy his provinces ; but attempts to clear the 

of Donebew from the bands of freebooters by which it is 


e 








overrun have hitherto been unsuccessful, and attended by the most serious 
reverses that our arms have sustained during the present war. 

The report of General Steel’s column having met with a reverse soon 
after leaving Matarban has proved unfounded. The enemy showed them- 
selves for the first few marches within cannonading distance, which caused 
a considerable waste of powder, but before the column had reached Siting, 
the Burmese General had received orders from Ava to deliver up all the 
strongholds in the province of Pegu to the English General, and to retire 
on Ava. Siting and Beling have accordingly been occupied without op- 


tion, and General Steel’s advanced posts had, by the last accounts, 
tone a Neo with the ison of Pegu, and e sted to be in possession 
of Shaygyu by the middle of February. From General Steel was to 


proceed to Thonghoo, and there establish himself and open communication 
with Prome. ’ 

The expulsion of the Burmese troops from the province of Bassein has 
been a brilliant piece of service, which reflects great credit on Capt. 
Fytche, the Deputy Commissioner of the province, and Capt. Rennie, of 
the Indian navy. When the former arrived at Bassein he found his pee. 
vince overrun by the enemy, and no means at his disposal for expelling 
them. He proceeded to organise a body of 2,000 native auxiliaries, and 


then applied to the military Commandant of Bassein for a detachment of 
regular troops to assist them, but the Commandant having received strin- 
gent orders from General Godwin to confine himself to the defence of his 


post, and not to employ his troops in offensive operations, was under the 
necessity of refusing. The commissioner then applied to Capt. Rennie, of 
the Indian navy, commanding the Hon. Company’s steamer Zenobia, in 
the Bassein river, who immediately acceded to the request and started 
with the boats of the Zenobia and \Vemesis, mustering 80 bayonets and 
four guns, up the river, while Capt. Fytche moved with his native aux- 
iliaries along the bank. On the 21st the combined force attacked and car- 
ried, without loss, a stockaded position the enemy occupied on the river, 
and on the 28th, hearing that the Burmese General’s head-quarters were 
only about 12 miles inland, Capt. Rennie landed his men, and, with his 
boat guns in native carts, joined Capt. Fytche’s force. After marching 
about 20 miles they ascertained that the Burmese General had already 
moved, and was eight miles in advance, and quiet for the night. Capt. Fytche 
immediately resolved on getting on his front by a night march ; he did so, 
and forming his men in ambush across the road surprised the Burmese 
General on his advance before daylight next morning with a discharge of 
grape and a bayonet charge, which struck such a panic into his forces that 
they dispersed in all directions, and were hunted down and exterminated 
by the native villagers. Captains Fytche and Rennie returned to Bassein 
r a fortnight’s absence, having completely cleared the province of the 
enemy without the loss of a man. 
I mentioned in my last that an expedition, about 180 strong, under the 
command of Capt. Lambert, R.N., had, on the 16th of January, been re- 
pulsed, with a loss of 12 or 16 killed and wounded, in an attack on the 
position of the bandit chief Meeir Toora, who had ensconced himself in a 
stronghold some 15 miles inland from Donebew, A second expedition 
was despatched, commanded by Capt. Loch, R.N., and consisting of 140 
seamen and Marines of Her Majesty’s ships Fox, Winchester, and Sphinz, 
together with 350 of the 67th Bengal Native Infantry, under Major Min- 
chin ; they attacked Memtoon’s position on the 3d of February, but were 
repulsed with the loss of 88 killed and wounded. The following are the 
particulars of the disaster in which nearly (6-14ths) of the naval brigade 
engaged were killed or wounded :— 
“ About the lst of February they arrived at Donebew, and on the 34d, 
after a fatiguing march, the guides told Capt. Loch they were in front of 
the enemy. At this time the jungle was very dense, and the path so nar- 
row that two men could not walk abreast ; scarcely had the guides done 
peaking when a tremendous fire was opened on them, Lieut. Kennedy, 
irst of the For, was shot dead, as also several men ; Capt. Loch then 
waved his sword, and shouted to the men to follow him, when down he 
fell, shot dead—the ball drove his watch into his intestines. I should 
never finish writing of the disasters that befell, if I were to enumerate 
each and every particular ; sufficient to say, the force was driven back 
with the following loss:—Two guns (both spiked) ; Capt. Loch killed ; 
Lieut. Kennedy killed (left on the field.) Officers wounded :—J. H. Bush- 
nell, Lieut., Winchester, severely wounded ; H. A. Hinde, mate, Win- 
chester, severely (right hand and left arm) ; C.F. Wilson, mate, Winches- 
ter, very severely (through the neck): Lieut. Glover, of the Sphniz, 
severely under the eye. Seamen and marines killed, five (two left 
dead on the field) ; seamen and marines wounded, almost all severely, 
many in three or four places, 48. 


Total. fficers and men killed......ceeeseerreereveces 8 
Total officers and men wounded......ssceeeecrenvess 51 
Total of naval brigade...........++6. ceveecees 59 


“ Military department—Major Minchin commanding, second in com- 
mand Capt. Price. I may first tell you the Sepoys behaved nobly, they 
covered the whole retreat. 

“ Killed—Capt. Pryce, 67th Bengal Native Infantry (buried at Done- 
bew). Sepoys killed, 9 ; sepoys wounded (all severely), 20. 

“ The body of the gallant Loch was buried on the morning of the 8th 
at Rangoon, close by the side of poor Doran, of the 18th Royal Irish. 

“Capt. Tarleton was about to proceed with a strong force of Europeans 
to avenge the fate of his shipmates. 

A civil war has commenced in Bahawulpore ; but a war in so inflamma- 
ble a neighbourhood must, of course, be put an end to, and a British force is 
assembling in Upper Scinde for the purpose of keeping the peace.—The 
native States of Hyderabad and Oude are apparently fast approaching 
dissolution.—At Lucknow there is also a financial crisis, the treasury of 
Oude being exhausted, and the Government having no credit. 

The Commander-in-Chief, (at Bombay) Lord F. Fitzclarence, has for 
the last fortnight been seriously indisposed with a swelling in the head. 
said to be accompanied by erysipelas. For the last 30 hours his case has 
been considered serious. 

—_— eo 


THE PIRATES OF BORNEO AGAIN. 


The London Times of the 8th inst. publishes the subjoined letter from 
one of its correspondents. 


I enclose you an extract from a Sarawak letter, received by this mail, 
by which you will see that the Sakarran Dyaks, encouraged by the long 
suspension of support on the part of this country to the peaceably-disposed 

rtion of the community, have broken out afresh, and that a young Eng- 

ish gentleman, named Lee, has fallen. History scarcely affords an in- 

stance of a more undaunted courage than was shown by him, and he adds 
another glorious example of that heroism and devotion which is so admi- 
rable in a noble cause. 

To understand the extract properly, you must bear in mind that these 
forts were erected by Sir James Brooke, after the measures which led to 
the destruction of the pirate fleet of Sarebas and Sakarran by Capt. Far- 
quhar, in 1849, had been approved by the Government. and were intended 
by Sir James as the best and most humane mode of checking piracy, by 
preventing the exit from their rivers of the piratically disposed Dyaks in 
their bankongs, or war proas ; and he trusted that, by enforcing is rule 
for a few years, the people would be gradually weaned from their evil ha- 
bits. This for a time was entirely successful, and many of the better-dis- 
coe engaged themselves in the peaceful avocations of fishing and farm- 

g. Two young English gentlemen, of the names of Brereton and Lee, vo- 
lunteered to take charge of two of these forts, the one at Sakarran, the 
other at Linga; while a third, on the Rejang, was placed under Mr. 
Steele’s command. They were all dependent entirely on their own re- 
sources, or such as Sir James Brooke could afford them, and they cheer- 
fully undertook the risks and privations of such a life, as the pioneers of 
civilization and good government among a wild and aboriginal people. 
Nor is it to be doubted but that a very moderate amount of support, the 
occasional visit of a steamer—in short, anything like encouragement from 
the power of England, would have enabled them to maintain their position. 
Such, however, was not accorded them, and his countrymen have now to 
— oe nai oy me rtp so early had developed those rarely 
combined q es—an invincible with great powers of command. 
I will now transcribe the extract oe adtinine 

“T shall now attempt to give you some of the particulars of a most 
unfortunate occurrence that has befallen us. Rentab had for several 
months past been collecting a ballah and taunting Brereton. About a 
fornight ago he sent word to Gasim and Lingi, and the others who had 
been friendly with Brereton, that unless they joined him and forced their 
way to sea, he would attack their houses and take all their property. 
Brereton, upon this, determined to go up the river and defend their houses. 
He sent for Lee and the Balows and the Batang Lapurs, and collecting as 
large a force as he could, proceeded to Bandang’s house, which he hastily 
fortified. Rentab came down with only two boats, was fired into, and 
ran 4 Brereton and Lee rushed to their boats, and, followed by one 
other Malay boat, and a few Balows in sampans, pursued the retreating 
foe. The boats soon scattered, and on the leading boat suddenly turnin, 
a sharp point of the river, she was received with a shower of spears, and 





four huge bankongs lying in wait were upon her before her crew could 











get at their guns; they fought, however, most gallantly till Lee came up 
and took off the attention of two of the enemy. Lee shot with his gun two 
men, right and left, but had no time to relcok Brereton’s fire also killed 
several men, but his boat was soon swamped along-side the gigantio 
bankong of Rentab, and he and her crew got to the shore without a wea- 
pon. Boat, guns, rifles, everything fell into the Dyak hands. While this 
was going on the Balows, who fcught well at first, finding had no 
chance in their small boat, and with 27 of their number w ed, gave 
= in all directions. Lee’s men, some killed and many wounded, after 
vainly urging their leader to fly, jumped overboard, with the exception 
of four, who gallantly stuck to him till all were wounded. They begged 
and prayed him to jump overboard and get ashore. Though desperately 
wounded, the gallant fellow fought on, saying he would never run away, 
he would die, but never be shamed by turning, and as his last follower 
jumped overboard, Lee was seen to spring sword in hand into Rentab’s 
boat, where he was soon despatched, and so we have lost as gallant and 
noble an English gentlemen as ever stepped. I think you scarce knew 
him—he was shy and retired at first, but on acquaintance he much im- 
roved, and has endeared himself to all by many admirable qualities. 

ery one in Sarawak, including Malays, deeply feel his loss; he 
was a great favourite with all, his courage was Spartan. The news 
from Kanowit is also unsatisfactory. Briah Hiab got the fort, 
with a large ballah, and has gone up the Rejang. um Nipahas 
been trying to get up a combined attack on the fort, and it is said Pa 
Lambung, of Sarebas, is ees a tremendous ballah for the same 
object. I have despatched iger, with orders to Steele to take every 
precaution, and with supplies of muskets and ammunition, also strict 
orders not to quit his fort. I much fear Kanowit, Sarebas, and Sakarran 
will break out this season ; there are evident signs of it. St. John has 
asked for a steamer, but I shall not rely on his getting one—we must defend 
ourselves, and thank God, our ple are ready and willing. If the Dyaks 
should break out now, the mischief will be terrible, not only to the rapidly 
rising trade, but to hundreds of unsuspecting people who are fishing and 
farming on the banks of the rivers, almost to the sea.” 

I may mention that Mr Brereton had arrived safely at Sarawak and I trust 
that some prompt measures may be taken to insure the safety of life and 
property on the coast of Borneo, which is evidently in great peril. 





Tue CarrreE War.—General Cathcart, at the latest dates, was making 
preparations for holding the Amatolas as a settlement, with military 
posts in strong positions, within the distance of a mile, besides offering to 
resident settlers allotments of arable ground on the condition of residence 
and readiness to act with the mili for the general defence. This in- 
volves the exclusion of natives and Caffres, and the maintenance of a con- 
siderable and watchful force among the mountains.—Sandilli had aban- 
doned his hopeless contest with the British power, and, agreeably to the 
requirements of the Governor, had retired from Caffraria. He an- 
nounced this fact, acknowledged his defeat, and signified his submission. 
By the last advices he was beyond the Kei, together with Macomo, Anta, 
and Tola, so that the Caffre war to all appearance was closed. The Go- 
vernor, on Feb. 14, proclaimed that “ Peace and amity” had been restored 
between Her Majesty and her faithful friend Kreili, who on his part pro- 
mises to be true and faithful to all his engagements, and to regard the 
rivers Indwe and Kei as the boundary between Her Majesty's territories 
and his own. Reductions in the various forces hitherto engaged in the 
war were immediately to take place. 


ACCOUCHEMENT OF HER MAJESTY. 


Buckingham Palace, April 7, 
At 10 minutes past 1 o’clock this day the Queen was safely delivered of 
a Prince.—There were present on the occasion in Her Majesty’s room— 
H. R. H. Prince Albert, Dr. Locock, Dr. Snow, and Mrs. Lilly, the month- 
ly nurse. In the adjoining apartments, besides the other medical atten- 
dants (Sir James Clark and Dr. Ferguson) were the Duchess of Kent, the 
Lady in Waiting on the Queen, and the following Officers of State and 
Lords of the Privy Council, viz., the Earl of Aberdeen, First Lord of the 
Treasury ; Earl Granville, Lord President of Council ; the Duke of Nor- 
folk, Lord Steward ; the Duke of Wellington, Master of the Horse; the 
Duke of Newcastle, Secre of State for the Colonies; the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, the Marquis of Breadalbane, Lord Chamberlain ; the Duke of 
Argyll, Lord Privy Seal ; Viscount Palmerston, Secretary of State for the 
Home Department ; and the Lord Chancellor. 
At half-past 2 o’clock the following bulletin was issued :— 
* bees apne Palace, yo 7., Half-past 2 0’ Clock, p.m. 
‘The Queen was safely delivered of a Prince at 10 minutes past 1 o’clock this 
afternoon.—Her Majesty and the infant Prince are well. 
“ James Crank, M.D. Cartes Locock, M.D. Rospert Ferguson, M.D.” 
At 3 o’clock a Privy Council was held at the Council-office, Whitehall, 
which was attended by his Royal Highness Prince Albert ; Earl Granville, 
Lord President ; Lord Cranworth, Lord Chancellor ; the Duke of Argyll, 
Lord Privy Seal ; the Earl of Aberdeen, First Lord of the Treasury ; the 
Marquis of Lansdowne ; Viscount Palmerston, Secretary of State for the 
Home Department; the Earl of Clarendon, Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs ; the Duke of Newcastle, Secretary of State for the Colon- 
ies; the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Chancellor of the Exchequer ; Sir 
Charles Wood, President of the India Board ; the Right Hon. Sidney Her- 
bert, Secretary at War; the Bishop of London; the Duke of Norfolk, 
Lord Steward ; and the Marquis of Breadalbane, Lord Chamberlain.—At 
the Council the Archbishop of Canterbury was ordered to prepare a form 
of prayer for Her Majesty’s safe delivery. 


a 


GLEANINGS. 


Buckstone has engaged Mr. Chippendale as his stage manager at 
the Haymarket Theatre——Puget Sound, Oregon, is said to have the 
best of salmon, herring, and halibut fisheries. The Sound contains a se- 
ries of harbours, accessible at all times with any wind, and entirely free of 
bars and shoals. It is yet but sparsely populated, but is destined to be 
second only to San Francisco for business——Seven thousand men, in 
charge of one hundred and seventy-five vessels, have recently sailed from 
Newfoundland for the seal fisheries ——The last East Indian news contain 
the customary paragraph, to the effect that the rebellion in China was 
gainiug ground rapidly, This has now been repeated so often, that we 
shall be glad to know where the ground is, and what it is proposed to do 
with it, when it is all gained——The Moniteur of March 27, publishes 
two imperial decrees, one of which appoints General Count Ormano ag 
Governor of the Invalids ; the other calls upon General, the Duke of Plais- 
ance, to succeed him as Grand Chancellor of the Legion of Honour—— 
A slight shock of earthquake was experienced at Brecon, Wales, on the 
night of the 27th of March——The Madiai were expected at Paris, where 
they will be met by a deputation of the London Bible Society ——The 
House of Commons Committee for considering the site of a new National 
Gallery consists of seventeen members: Colonel Mure, Mr. Labouchere, 
Mr. Charteris, Mr. Stirling, Mr. R. Currie, Mr. Milnes, Mr. Marshall, Lord 
Seymour, Mr. Vernon, Lord Brooke, Mr. Goulburn, Mr. Ewart, Mr. B. 
Wall, Sir, W. Molesworth, Mr. Hardinge, Lord Graham and Mr. Hamil- 
ton——A most destructive fire took place on Wednesday the 30th ult., 
at Rose Cottage, near Dawlish, Devon. This splendid seat was for some 
time the residence of Queen Caroline, who was much struck with its de- 
lightful situation. At the time of the fire it was in the occupation of 
Miss Strickland. The whole building was destroyed, and very little of the 
furniture was saved. The stables being detached escaped. The property 
was partially insured, but not to its full extent——Government have 
determined to form a large convict establishment at Devonport. Colonel 
Jebb is expected there to choose the site, when the works will be com- 
menced without delay——The receipts of the French railways from the 
commencement of the year, show an increase of five millions over the cor- 
responding period of last year———What makes reason treason in Ireland ? 
The absent t——-M. Victor Hugo, who is still at Jersey, has, we believe, 
completed a second work on the Success of the Second of December, 1851. 
The book will be published on the continent ; but so t is the timidity 
of publishers at Brussels and Geneva, that it is apprehended the publica- 
tion in order to be effectual must be clandestine By Chambers’ Jour- 
nal we learn, that, in forty cities and towns in Scotland, every 149 of the 
population support a dram-shop, while it requires 981, to keep a baker, 
1067 to support a butcher, and 2281 to sustain a bookseller——Only 
fifteen public Acts of Parliament have been passed in the present session, 
which assembled in November ; and after a short sitting adjourned to the 
begtaning, ofthe last month——When a man cannot contain himself, is it 
because he is to too large or too small ?——The ey which are to be 
coined at the New York Assay Office will be receivable for Government 
dues.— 50,000 bushels of onions were raised last year in the vicinty of 
Westport, Connecticut, within a tract of country not exceeding 
square miles. The average yield per acre was about 500 bushels—— 
Two new materials for textile manufacturés have been sent to Manchester 
from Western Africa. Both were sent as specimens of cotton; but one is 
a new kind of silk, the other of wool.—The health of M. de Lamartine, far 
from improving, is now in a state which causes the utmost affliction to his 
friends. The physicians give no hopes of his recovery ——Government 
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irty bul- 
ve begun to cure their own meat for the use of the navy Th 
ra per week are slaughtered at the Clarence Victualling-yard at = 
port and salted down. The new Arctic e tion has been su ~ ; 
this beef——The East Essex Militia is to be converted into a corps i 
and the East Suffolk into an Artillery Corps.——Jung Rebates Hi 
known to our readers as the great Nepaulese Am’ "ote od 
now a refugee in British territoriee——After the first of : “a 
polls at county elections are only to continue one lr hel 0, 
and the hours from 8 to 5 o’clock._—On the 15th of h ue eo 
of Margaret’s bay caught a salmon, which he shipped to por Hs _—— 
ceived the $40 bounty for the first salmon in the market, and wry: e 
salmon—making £11, 10s, for one fish_——A farmer has di at ye 
bridge from a very trivial cause: he accidentally cut his cheek air e 
lash of a whip ; but the slight wound produced a fatal a, Sag ugar 
of a very fine quality is being manufactured in the Sandwich on 1c 
The Eglinton Canal, between the Bay of Galway and Lough Co -s as 
been opened for traffic free of any expense to carriers. he fourth edi- 
tion of a late number of the London Globe appeared with its last page 
blank. The explanation is, that op the eve of going to press, one 0 the 
forms “became undone,” i.e., fell into “ pie.”—— he citizens of Char- 
leston have decided in favor of a subscription of $500,000 to that portion 
of the Blue Ridge Railroad lying in Georgia. The same subscription had 
reviously been made for that part of the road within the limits of South 
arolina——The Emperor of Russia has issued an ukase prohibiting Jews 
from representing Christian houses in trade——The Emperor of Austria 
has granted the golden medal for literary and artistic merits to Mr. Leone 
Levi for his work on the Commercial Law of the World.——It is said that 
the lish Ivy can be successfully cultivated with us. Washington 
Irving has a vine brought from Me Abbey, Scotland, which covers 
his house at Sunny Side——According to the Cologne Gazette, a con- 
spiracy was discovered in Berlin on the 29 March. Eighty-six persons 
were arrested, among them several leaders of the late Democratic party ; | 
and great quantities of arms of all kinds, ammunition, and revolutionary | 
writings, were discovered. We are assured that, although the 
damages by the late fire at Windsor Castle is roughly estimated not 
to exceed £10,000, it will not amount to anything like that sum—— 
The Great Britain, screw steamer, has made a very successfull voyage 
from Australia——The Revd. A. G. Jacob, D. D. is elected Head Master 
of Christ’s Hospital, as successor to the lamented Dr. Rice.——The London 
Italian opera season commenced on the 4th inst. with the favourite opera 
of Masaniello. The caste was the same as in former years, with the ex- 
ception of Fenella, which was me by Mdlle. Melina Marmet, a lady 
not exactly new to an English audience, as she was one of the ballet corps 
enlisted at this theatre in its first season. The part, was, in her hands, 
nothing but the tame and conventional peasant girl of a hundred ballets. 
——Mazzini, it seems, is not in London ; but is reported “safe” on the 
Continent.——Zinc houses have been constructed in England, and export- 
ed to Australia, by and for émigrants.——The King of Prussia has offered 
the Madiais an asylum in his moe but it is thought that they will pre- 
fer proceeding to England.——The Royal College of Physicians is seeking 
to obtain a new Charter. A ——— has had an interview with Lord 
Palmerston on the subject——_The Em r of France has given a medal 
of honour to Lieut. C. Pearson, of H. M. Navy, as a reward for the 
courageous assistance which Mr. Pearson gave on the 17th of December 
last to a wrecked French vessel——By Royal decree, Manchester is here- 
after to be officially termed the City, and not the Borough, of Manchester. 
——Some French savans have resolved to assemble in Paris in the course 
of the present month a con of philologists from the different countries 
of Europe, to discuss questions relative to different languages, and to pre- 
pare the way for establishing, if possible, a universal alphabet, as the first 
step towards the creation of a universal angen Robert Peel has 
delivered a lecture on “ Switzerland,” to the members and friends of the 
Leamington Lite: Institute, in aid of the building fand.——Pope Pius 
has approved of De Fabrio’s plan for a great monument to the memory of 
Tasso, uotwithstanding the poet’s doubts and sometimes heterodoxy. 


St. George’s Society of New Kork. 


SIXTY-SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY. 
TT ANNUAL DINNER of the ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETY will take place at the ASTOR 
HOUSE, this day , April 23d, 1853. Dinner will be served at six o’clock precisely. 




















Tickets for the occasion may be had of the Stewards— 


SLPRED LARGE, 39 Brood Jo 
THOM TEMPEST 62 Wi Street 
J. E. WALKER, 114 Fulton Str 
E. F. WARD, 6 South William > 
At the Office of the Albion, 3 Barclay Street, and at the Astor . 


w@ English Visiters to the City are particularly invited to attend. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY-—-ELEVENTH SEASON. 


TS FOURTH AND LAST CONCERT of this season will be given at NIBLO’S CONCERT 
ROOM, on Saturpay EveninG, Aprit 23, 1853. Conductor of the Orchestra, MR. T. 
EISFELD. Extra Tickets, &c. can be procured of Messrs. Scharfenberg & Luis, New York, and 


Mr. P. K. Weisel, Brooklyn. 
By Order. H. C. TIMM, President. 
J. H. Ensies, Secretary. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN--NOW OPEN, 


At’ the Galleries, 663 Broadway, opposite Bond Street, from9, A. M. to 10, P. M., daily—the 
Twenty-eighth Annual Exhibition—containing nearly 500 original works in Painting and 
Statuary (never before exhibited) by living Artists. 


a@™ Single Admission, 25 cents—Season Tickets, 50 cents. 











Marriep.—On Thursday, 21st April, by the Revd. Dr. Potts, T. L. Kane, Esq., 
¢ a to Bessie Dennistoun, second daughter of William Wood, Esq., 
of this city. 





Drep.—On Thursday, April 14, of congestion of the brain, Alice, wife of D. J. 
Levy, aged 24 years. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 10944 a 109%. 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—REMOVAL OF OFFICE. 

The unsparing hand of the improver has reached us in our long-time habita- 
tion in Barclay Street. We are compelled to bow before the all pervading and 
all invading ‘‘ Dry-Goods” Merchants, and to shift our quarters. Our move, 
however, is only to a short distance ; and the coming week will find us esta- 
blished at No. 10 Park Place. 


THB ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 23, 1853. 

The swift steamer Arabia, Capt. Judkins, arrived here at a very early 
hour on Wednesday morning, bringing the Liverpool mails of the 9th inst. 
The contents are more varied than usual. 

In the first place, it affords us loyal gratification to chronicle the fact, 
that Divine Providence has again graciously vouchsafed its protection to 
Queen Victoria, at the hour of peril to her sex. Her Majesty gave birth to 
a Prince, on Thursday the 7th inst. ; and at the latest date the accounts of 
her health, and that of the infant, were in every respect satisfactory. The 
cares of maternity sit lightly indeed on the Royal lady, for on the previous 
day she drove out for her accustomed exercise, and afterwards entertained. 
a dinner party at Buckingham Palace. It is needless to add that, beyond 
the usual gratulatory addresses voted by both Houses of Parliament, and 
the form of public prayer appointed for the occasion, no political demon- 
stration follows this occurrence. But it may be observed—in reply to 
some of our good-tempered American brethren who banteringly condole 
with the British public on this apparent addition to their financial burthen 
—that it is by no means certain that an increase in the Royal family will 
entail an increased national expenditure. These are comparatively eco- 
nomic days ; nor must the measure of past prodigality needs be deemed 
binding on future Houses of Commons. These are days also of a rational 
loyalty ; by which we mean an attachment to the Throne and to the per- 
son of the Sovereign, based upon sober conviction of their value as parts 
of a well-tried political system. An undue admiration for the trappings 
of state, and an unwholesome desire to minister thereto, will exist amongst 
individuals, so long as government of any sort endures; but the recog- 
nised and influential mind of England is not affected with such littleness. 
Its veneration for the Throne is founded upon reason ; its love for the per- 
‘son of the Sovereign springs from esteem: but these moving causes are 
now so harmoniously blended, that foreigners are often deceived in their 
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expression of feeling.—Queen Victoria has now eight living children, four 
of whom are sons, and four daughters. : 
Finance and Education—the one, of necessity—the other, from choice— 
have recently occupied the attention of the Cabinet. With respect to the 
former, it becomes more and more imperative upon successive Chancellors 
of the Exchequer to do something beyond sitting at the receipt of Custom, 
and keeping the public ledger duly posted up. The country feels its load 
of debt to be irksome, pays many of its taxes grudgingly, and almost insists 
upon its principal cashier doing something positive towards its relief. Mr. 
Gladstone therefore, as in duty bound, has come forward with his scheme, 
propounded to the House of Commons on the evening before the sailing of 
the Arabia, but made public on the previous day. For a brief epitome of 
its details and for a glance at afew opinions thereon, the reader is referred 
to our Parliamentary extracts. The plan seems to be hailed with con- 
siderable satisfaction ; and its promulgation had rather a favourable effect 
on the Stock Exchange.—As regards Education, which is by far the more 
important of the two subjects, Lord John Russell has not rivalled Mr. 
Gladstone in boldness and originality. This will be seen by any one who 
reads an article from a London paper concerning it, which may be found 
above. Our limited space forbids our doing more than point attention 
to it. 

The “ Declaration” expressive of good-will to the French people, which 
was presented on Easter Monday to the Emperor. is worth reading, were 
it only to notice with what exceeding care it has kept free from the slight- 
est possible compliment to the French nation’s ruler. In this respect, it is 
really a very curious document. In any other, it is a pure work of su- 
pererogation, although very much fine writing has been wasted on it, and 
even some few Peers have publicly denounced the practice of making in- 
ternational demonstrations of this sort. Without dwelling at length on 
the topic, we must record our satisfaction that there is still a general un- 
willingness amongst Englishmen to recognise Louis Napoleon as the expo- 
nent of French opinions, or to treat him with any civility beyond that re- 
quired by etiquette. And although a few well-meaning but ill-judging 
gentlemen did, in a manner, convert a “declaration” into an “ address,” 
it must be acknowledged that their own words, on presenting it, accorded 
with the spirit in which the document was penned, and were entirely de- 
void of compliment or flattery. That they could not resist the temptation 
to participate for a day or twoin the splendours of the Imperial Court, has 
drawn down upon them naturally enough a fair share of abuse and ridicule. 
Still, on the whole, since publicity has been given to this affair, in France, 
through the columns of the Moniteur, the occurrence is scarcely to be re- 
gretted. The French people are quite sufficiently quick-witted, to perceive 
the broad line of demarcation between themselves and their master, drawn 
by the Bankers, Merchants, and Traders of London. Has not the sagacious 
Emperor slightly over-reached himself, in thus permitting an embassy and 
a message to his subjects, which practically gives him the go-by? We 
shall, if we can, make room for the Examiner’s remarks hereon, because 
they branch off into serious and timely considerations. 

The discomfiture of Lord Derby’s political friends is not yet complete ; 
there is further mortification in store for them. Mr. Stafford, the late Se- 
cretary of the Admiralty, is about to be arraigned before the House of 
Commons, on a charge of grossly perverting the Royal Dock- Yard patron- 
age to suit the ends of his party. These national establishments, by the 
way, have long been notorious as the seats of deep-rooted electioneering 
corruption ; but this case must be one of extreme flagrancy, if one may 
judge by the stir of anticipation. The Duke of Northumberland, who was 
First Lord of the Admiralty, in the Derby Administration, is implicated 
in the investigation which is about to take place. 

In truth, investigations and commissions of enquiry seem to be the order 





of the day, Joseph Hume having, with the pertinacity that distinguishes 
him, forced the Government to look into the truth of certain charges 
brought by himself against Sir James Brooke, the Rajah of Sarawak, whose 
name is pretty well known to our readers. It is not necessary to examine 
into the nature of these allegations ; it is sufficient to say that they accuse 
Sir James of unnecessary violence to some of the “ peaceful natives’’ of the 
Indian Seas, as Mr. Hume terms them, and of some mis-statement of facts. 
At the very moment, however, when the philanthropist appeared to have 
gained a triumph, in eliciting an enquiry, the British public has been star- 
tled by the announcement that piracy and bloodshed have again recom- 
menced in the rivers and on the coast of Borneo. A young and gallant 
English gentleman has fallen a victim at the first outbreak, having, with 
heroic but mis-placed courage, refused to turn his back upon an over- 
whelming horde of savages. The particulars are given in another column ; 
and afford a melancholy example of the results that ensue, when soft- 
hearted men meddle with matters which they don’t comprehend. They teach, 
further, the ill effects that follow attempts on the part of a government to 
trim between opposing parties. For the part which he took in denounc- 
ing, tracking out, and aiding, by his presence with the naval forces in 
1849, the chastisement of these murderous infesters of the Indian seas, Sir 
James Brooke was lauded by the public and rewarded by the Ministry of 
the day. But the Cobdens and the Humes got up such a cry against the 
inhumanity of our dealing with these enemies of mankind, that further pro- 
ceedings against them were suspended, nor has due watch and ward been 
kept over them. Their ferocious and rapacious disposition has therefore 
once more revealed itself, and the whole business of protecting commerce 
in those regions must now be taken inhand again. More blood must flow, 
because an effort to please everybody was made by a Government, that 
ought better to have known its own mind. It is a consolation to believe 
that on the next occasion, the piratical haunts will not be spared. The 
service will be an arduous one ; in proof of which the reader has only to 
look at the melancholy loss sustained by our naval force in the waters of 
the Burmese Empire, as recorded in another column. 

Returning homewards again, we notice that the ministerial intentions 
with respect to the East India Company and its Charter have not yet been 
declared. Rumour speaks of an extension for one year, and of another 
Commission of Enquiry. What a feebleness of mind and purpose lurks in 
the supposition! What is there unknown, that cannot be cleared up by 
the evidence of witnesses of large experience and unimpeachable character, 
accessible to the powers that be? Retired Judges, Civilians, and Military 
officers, who have spent the best part of their lives in India, are far wore 
competent to testify as to its state and requirements, than any roving 
Commissioners can be, after twelve-months’ local research. We should 
have thought indeed that on such a momentous subject, the Cabinet of 
“ All the Talents” should have been fully prepared with its views. Is it 
becoming apparent that the “Talents,” which make so formidable an 
array when put forth in the form of a catalogue, do not exactly harmonise 
in the aggregate ? 

The Canada Clergy Reserves Bill was to be brought forward by Lord 
John Russell, for the third reading, on the 11th. inst.—The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was to open his Budget on the 18th.—The proposed Deci- 
mal Coinage is to be referred to a Committee of the House of Commons, 
which is one step in the right direction. 

To conclude this brief summary, it may be stated that, after several 
years of silence, Mr. Smith O’Brien has spoken out through the columns 
of a Dublin paper, to his friends, to those who once sympathised with his 
eccentric and well-nigh tragical vagaries, and to those who have recently 
been memorialists on his behalf. But his long address contains nothing new 
or newly put, and only shows that exile has neither increased the political 
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or the worldly wisdom of this very foolish gentleman. 


Nothing is yet known regarding the precise demands of the imperious 
envoy recently sent to Constantinopl the of although 
specific intelligence from that quarter ey eds toalied long as 
the rightful or self-elected. Protectors of the Greek and Latin Churches 
are squabbling with the Porte for priority in the Holy sites of Palestine, 
England very wisely holds aloof; but it remains still to be seen whether 
this question be not thrust prominently into the foreground, in order to 
cover up others, which may involve more serious issues. Meanwhile, the 
British and the French Ambassadors to Turkey are reported as speeding 
to their posts ; the French fleet as also steering an Eastwardly course up 
the Mediterranean ; and the English squadron as awaiting orders in the 
harbour of Malta. 

Paris is for the moment one of the most tranquil cities on the Continent 
of Europe. Order reigns there triumphantly ; and the Legislative 
has given a grand ball to the Emperor and Empress, which created far more 
sensation than any of its legislative Proceedings. Warnings indeed are 
occasionally given to members of the press; once in a while one reads of 
a municipal officer refusing to take the oath of fidelity ; and one Deputy, 
the well-known M. de Montalembert has signalised himself by declining to 
contribute his quota towards the expenses of the above-mentioned enter- 
tainment to the Court, handing over a corresponding sum to the Mayor of 
Besangon for the benefit of the poor. But these are trifles; and Louis Na- 
poleon must be immensely strong in his own sense of political security » 
since he has sanctioned the publication in collected form of all his speeches 
and messages made and delivered, from 1848 to the day of the coup d’état. 
Paris laughs at the abortive efforts of the sycophantic creature who edits 
the collection, and who would fain trace throughout such discordant mate- 
rials a most praiseworthy and harmonious tone.—As for the foreign policy 
of France, what it is, or what it is to be, it is extremely difficult to guess. 
State secrets are kept with equal closeness in Paris and in St. Petersburg. 

Unquiet prevails in Berlin, which is positively stated to have come nigh 
to a popular outbreak, the rumour or the discovery of a conspiracy having 
been followed by numerous arrests. How many of these plots are real, 
and how many are pretended, it is not easy to determine.—From Vienna, 
we read that the affairs of Northern Italy are in future to be managed by 
the Civil, in place of the Military, authorities ; that an amnesty for poli- 
tical offences is to be promulgated, in which the refugees abroad are to be 
included, on condition of their immediate return (which few of them will 
be fools enough to accept) ; and that the veteran Radetzky is to retire 
from service, to be elevated to the rank of a Prince of the Blood, and to 
be succeeded by one of the Imperial Arch Dukes. On the other hand, ill- 
will towards England is extending throughout the Austrian dominions, 
and the most unfriendly relations exist between the Austrian Cabinet and 
the Piedmontese and Swiss governments.—Repression and intimidation 
continue at Naples and in Sicily ; and indeed Southern Europe, with the 
two exceptions just named, is kept quiet by the bayonet alone. 





The death of the Hon. W. R. King, Vice President of the United States, 
is the only item of American news which we deem it requisite to mention 
to-day. Returning to Mobile, in the U.S. steamer Fudton, from his un- 
profitable voyage to Cuba, he reached Mobile on Sunday last, and pro- 
ceeded immediately up the Alabama river to his home at Selma, in Dallas 
County. There he peacefully breathed his last, on the following day, in 
the presence of many relatives and attached friends. Mr. King was during 
twenty-five years uninterruptedly a Senator of the U. S., and again was 
honoured by sitting in that branch of the Legislature, after his mission ag 
Minister to France was terminated in 1848. He appears to have enjoyed 
in large measure the esteem of both his personal and political friends. All 
due honewrs have been paid to his memory, by the President and the va- 
rious officers of the State—No provision is made by the Constitution for 
filling the vacant office, the duties of which mainly consist in presiding over 
the Senate. This duty has been already performed by the Hon. Mr. 
Atchison of Missouri, who will probably remain President of the Senate 
pro tempore.—Such fatality—as is generally remarked—has attended the 
possessors of the highest offices in the gift of the Republic, that superstie 
tious men hereafter will scarcely be covetous of such eminence. 





Mr. Thackeray took his departure from amongst us on Wednesday last, 
by the steamship Europa. His sailing was a sudden resolve, undecided 
until the morning of that day, and partly brought about by a strong yearn- 
ing for home, and partly by a sense of weariness, which he has described 
as coming over him, on hearing himself repeat himself over and over 
again! This is a strange admission from a man who avowedly came hi- 
ther for the purpose of delivering his lectures and making money thereby ; 
but the difference which it reveals, between the sensibilities of a man of 
genius, and the instincts of a mere exhibitor, will, we think, be appreciated 
by refined and gentle minds.—Two other points may be mentioned, on 
both of which mistaken notions may be current. In the first place, Mr. 
Thackeray does not purpose writing a book, from the material afforded 
him by his recent visit. In the second place, he has netted by his lectures 
the sum of twelve thousand dollars. 





This is St. George’s Day ; and the banner of our patron Saint floats from 
the roof of the Astor House. There will be a merry gathering there to- 
night of loyal Englishmen and friendly guests; and Tickets may still be 
had at this office. 

We like contrasts, and were forcibly struck with one, on Thursday, 
having visited successively Mr. Grinnell’s little brigantine Advance, now 
fitting for further Arctic discoveries under Dr. Kane, and the vast ship 
Queen of Clippers, on the berth for San Francisco. The smaller craft 
has not much to recommend her to the eye; the latter is roomy, taunt, 
symmetrical. And yet in the cramped space and ignoble specimen of naval 
architecture, intelligence and science will be at work, courage will be 
tried, and robustness physical and mental will be tested ; whilst the model 
vessel, of such fine proportions and such promise of speed, shall but be the 
bearer of valgar merchandise, and perchance of still more vulgar gold- 
seekers! Nevertheless, there is a place for all things; and when Fate 
summons us to California, may we take passage in so brave a ship as this 
Queen of Clippers, and find such ample provision made for the comfort 
of the inner man, as was set upon her tables on Thursday ! 


With great satisfaction, we find that Mr. Crampton has received from 
our Government sundry articles intended as a grateful acknowledgment 
to Capt. Nye and others of the good steamer Pacific, for their humanity 
and seamanship in saving the lives of the crew and passengers of the Bri- 
tish barque Jessie Stephens, fallen in with at sea in a helpless condition, 
some months ago. For Capt. Nye himself there is a gold medallion like- 
ness of Queen Victoria, and a gold pocket chronometer ; for the mate a 
gold-mounted trumpet and £10 sterling ; and the same sum for each of the 
six men who nobly volunteered their services. Such gifts as these are 
alike honourable to the givers and the receivers. 








Great is the prosperity of journalism in New-York, of which we noticed 
ne instance last week. We have now to congratulate the Daily Times 
an having lengthened out its colums, and thus given more matter to its 
readers. For spirit and varied entertainment, it has few equals. 
Both branches of the Legislature of New Brunswick have concurred in an 
Address to the Crown, respecting the Fisheries and trade with the U. S. Itis 
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tion of the Treaty of 1818, deprecates interference on the part of the home 
Government with the local interests of the Colony, and emphatically but 
respectfully protests against any sacrifice of these latter. Certain that this 
plain-spoken document will be widely circulated through New Brunswick, 
we do not copy it into our columns. It may be presumed that all these 
complicated and difficult questions are laid over, at least until the new 
American Minister to Great Britain comes into personal communication 
with the Earl of Clarendon. 


" The Columbian Peithologian Society, composed®of the™ students of Co- 
lumbia College, held their annual festival at*the Astor Place Opera House 
on Saturday evening last. Orations and music were the attractions, as 
usual, and the meeting was an agreeable and successful one, without any 
pectliarly distinctive features. 


Appointments. 


Right Hon. George Stevens Byng (commonly called Viscount Enfield), 
hen noun temmapad fe.the House of. Penn, Wi the style and title of Baron Straf- 
ford of Harmondsworth, in the county of Middlesex.—The Marquis of Stafford 
to be Lieutenant and Sheriff Principal of the Shire of Cromarty, in the room of 
Roderick MacLeod, Esquire, deceased. Henry Reeve, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, to 
be Registrar of the Privy Council.—Lt.-Gen. the Hon. George Cathcart, Governor 
‘of the Cape of Good Hope, to be H.M. High Commissioner for the settling and 

of the affairs of certain —— Ay apy ire e 

, K.C.B., and Charles Most wen, . is o the 

Hig De eecikcaaee? Sie George Russell Clerk, re to be H. M. Special 
‘Commissioner for the settling and adjustment of the affairs of the territories of 
0: River Sovereignty.—Robert a Baa. to be Chief Justice for 
Prince ward Island; and Joseph Holroyd, Esq., to be a member of the Legis- 
lative Council of that 'island.—R. ©. Beete, Esq., to be First Puisne Judge of the 
of British Guiana.—C. Douglas Stewart, Esq., to be H.M. Attorney-General, 

‘and J. Clement Choppin, Esq., to be H.M. Solicitor-General for the island of St. 
Vindent—G. Rathertord, Esq., to be Collector of Customs for the district of 
Natal, in South Africa.—Commissioners appointed to execute the consolidation 
of the statute law, are Mr. Bellenden Ker, Mr. Chisholm Anstey, Mr. Brickdale, 
Mr. —y Coode, and Mr. Rogers. Mr. Bellenden Ker is to receive £1,000 per 
annum rest of the Commiisioners we understand £600 per annum each.— 

: d Phipps, Esq., to be Page of Honour te Her Majesty, vice 

n.—The D 4 been pleased to confer the honour of a Baronetcy 
upon Dr. Henry Holland, one of H.M. Physicians Extraordinary. 


Avwy. 


-Orricg, April 1.—RI Regt of Horse Gds. ; Staff Surg of Sec Class Logie, 
MD, tobe Surg, v Gulliver, who ret upon h-p. 3d Drag Gds; Lt Londsdale to be 
it, b-p, ¥ hton, who ret; Cor Hill to be Lt, b-p, y Londsdale. 1st Dra- 

: . Tt'camp ll to be Capt, i? v Morgan, who ret; Cor Charleton to be 

Yt, bp, v Campbell. Coldstream Gds; Asclst-Surg Wyatt, from 5th Drag Gas, 
to ,¥ Skelton, pro. lst Regt of Ft; Brvt Lt-Col Daveney to be Maj, 
w-p, v Brvt Lt-Col Deane, dec; Lt Vansittart to be Capt, w-p, v Daveney; Ens 

to be Lt; w-p; v Vansittart. 13th Ft; Capt Underwood, from h-p of 21st 
, to be Capt, v Mein, who ex; Lt Busby to be t, b-p, v Underwood, 

ret; Ens Boyd to be Lt, b-p, vy Busby. 26th Ft; Ens Elderton to be Lt, b-p, 
rts, pro; Tt Wallace to be Adjt, v Roberts, pro. 27th Ft; Ens O'Loghlin, 

95th Ft, to be Ens, v O’Loghlin, pro. 30th Ft; Assist-Surg Fyffe, MD, fm 

, to be Assist-Surg, v Macnamara, MD,who ret upon h-p. 46th Ens Waldy 
be Lt, b-p, v Eustace, who ret. 79th Ft; J Bell, gent, be Assist-Surg, v 
)proin 48th Ft. 98th Ft; Maj Rainier to be Lt-Col, bp, v Brvt-Col Sir C. 

, KCB, who ret upon h-p, as a Lt-Col, unatt; Brvt-Maj Haythorne to 
, b>p,v ier; Lt Latouche to be Capt, b-p, v Haythorne; Ens Goddard 

to be Lt, bp, v Latouche; Sergt-Maj Gillespie to Qtmr, v Riordan, who ret 

2 ‘ W.1 Regt; Major Mends to be Lt-Col, w-p, v Jones, dec; Captain 

Bhi tobe Maj, w-p, v Mends; Capt Wynn, from 7th Ft, to be Maj, b-p, v 
eld, whose bp has been cancelled; Lt Meckler, to be Capt, wp v 
a: Tas Wise ¢ to be Lt, w-p, v Mookler; Garrison-Sergt-Maj Kavanagh to 
be » W-p, v Wise, 

Hospital Staff—R Ferguson, gent, to be Assist-Sur to Forces, v Lapsley, app. 
to 74th Foot. 

Memorandum—Maj-Gen Sir H a my Bart (Lt-Col on h-p, Unatt.), has been 

tted to retire from the service w the sale of his commission. 
Pete promotion of Lt Bovill, of 24 W I Regt, b-p, in succession to Capt Whit- 
field, been cancelled. 

Ovrics or OxpnaNce, March 28.—Rl Regt of Artillery; See Capt'Paget to 
be v Radcliffe, who yeslene the Adjtcy only. rg ar, Peter te Adjt, 
v Mountain, who resigns the Adjtcy only. apt Freeth to djt, vy Camp- 
pel!, pro. 

. ar-Orrics, April 8.—3d Regt of Gds; Maj Dyson, to be Lt-Col, b-p, v 
sain: whoret; Capt Dyson, to be Maj, b-p, v Dyson; Lt Chaplin, to be Capt, 
b-p,,v Dyson; Cor Swinburne, to be Lt, b-p, v Chaplin. 11th Lt s; Serj- 
Ma Kauntze to be Qtmr, v Gilleland, app Cor and Adjt 3d Dig Cos. 2d Regt 

-of.Ft3 Ens Spencer to be Lt, b-p, v Tolcher, who ret. 7th Ft; Lt Edgell to be 
Capt b-p, vy Wynn, pro in 2d W I Regt; Sec Lt Prescott, from 87th Ft, to be 
Lt, b-p, v Edgell; Ens Molesworth, from 49th Ft, to be Lt, b-p, v Wardlaw, 
whose pro, b-p, on the 25th March, has been cancelled. 22d Ft; Lt Bowden to 
be Capt, w-p, v Johnston, dec; Lt Jones to be Capt, w-p, v Bowden, whose pro, 
w-p, on the 15th March, has been cancelled; Ens Burke to be Lt, w-p, v Jones; 
Ens Deane, from 96th Ft, to be Ens, v Burke. 23d Ft; Sec Lt Jervoise to be 
First Lt, b-p, vy Sir. H Chamberlain, Bart, who ret. 36th Ft; Ens Stuart to be 
“Lt, w-p, v Mo: , dec. 4ist Ft; Ens Fitzroy to be Lt, b-p, v Alexander, who 
rel. Otek Pty Ens Medhurst to be Lt, w-p, v Westropp, dec. 64th Ft; Lt Bar- 
nett, from 75th Ft,to be Lt, v Le Pelley, who ex. 58th Ft; Ens Tighe to be Lt, 
w-p, v Duncan, dec. 59th Ft; Lt Kirwan, from h-p, 62nd Ft, to be Lt, v Trevor, 
app to 4th Ft; Ens Morgan to be Lt, b-p,v Kirwan, who ret. 64th Ft; School- 

D’Acosta to be Ens, w-p, vy Tuke, pro, 75th Ft; Lt Le Pelley, from 
th Ft, to be v Barnett, who ex. 80th Ft; Lt and Adjt Bodle, to be Pay- 
master, ¥ Hant, dec; En: Burrowes to be Adjt, v Bodle, app Paymaster. 84th 

Ft; Capt Saunders, from h-p unatt, to be Capt, v Halfhide, who ex. 87th Ft; 

vine Lt, Fulcher, to be Capt, b-p, v Herring, who ret; Sec Lt Goddard, to be 

ret 
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Lt, b-p, v Fulcher. 97th Ft; T Biggs to be Capt, w-p, v M‘Caskill, who 
upon fp; Ens Holmes to be Lt, w-p, v Diggs. 
Ovprice oF OrpNaNcE, April 1.—RI Regt of Artillery; Lt-Gen Sir R Gardiner, 
CB, to be Col Com, y Lt-Gen Smith, CB, dec. Corps of Rl Engineers; Byt- 
Maj Dawson to be Lt-Col; Bvt-Maj Tucker to be Lt-Col, v Forbes, dee; Sec 
Capt Robertson, to be Capt, v Tucker. 


Navy. 


ArrowTMents—Rear-Admiral Armar Lowry Corry, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Channel Squadron, hoists his flag on board the Queen, 116, Capt Michell, at 
Plymouth, which ship has been ordered to enter her full complement, 970. Rear 
A Corry is said to be about to succeed Rear-Admiral Edward Harvey, as 
Admiral Sane sperintendent at Malta.—Captains, J C Fitzgerald tocommand the 
Wivichester, 50, flag-ship of Rear-Adml Sir Fleetwood Pellew, CB, Commander- 

in-Chief of the East India station, v Loch, deceased; John Moore to the com- 

dof the screw-corvette High/yer, 21,at Portsmouth, vy Heathcote, promoted 

tothe des vacancy of Cont atson. Capt Moore is the son of the late Adml 

‘ i Moore, and nephew of the celebrated hero of ‘Corunna. We believe 

‘ he.is the youngest captain of his standing onthe list—Commanders, Bickford to 

Comm Kynnaston in the Cumberland, the latter officer returning to 

—E K Bornard to command the Virago paddle-wheel steam-sloop of 

power, serving on the Pacific station, in the room of Commr W 7 

ton ageeawrerh, reeled, owing to ill health ; E. P. Warren, to command the Star, 

8, sloop, commissioned at Chatham.—Lieuts., B. Urmston, C Sterling (son of Sir 

Sates) nad Taylor to the Queen, 116 ; Joseph Robinson to the Tva- 

fatgar 120; George Y Paterson and John K Simcoe to the Duke of Wellington, 
Star, 8 





-aymasters, Wm. Stanway to the Jmperiéuse, 50; Herbert Johnston to the 

‘PkOMOrIONS—By the death of Admiral Sir T. Livingston, Bart., Capt. G. T. 
Rich obtains his flag.—Lt G. Mitchell to be a retired Commr.—Mate, W. C. F. 
Wilson, of the Winchester, 50, to be a Lieut. 


Goop-servics Pensions.—The pension of £300 per annum “ for good and me- 
ritori *” which la to the Admiralty pempnage by the death of Sir 
Thomas " 6.C.B., has conferred on Vice-Admiral Sir George Seymour, 
C.Biy KOH, the squadron on the West India station. The pen- 
sion of £150 per annum, which reverted to the Admiralty patronage by the pro- 
motion ore . Boxer to the rank of Rear- Admiral, has on confe on Capt. 
Michael ar, commodore-superintendent of her Majesty's dockyard, Devon- 
Briss The erat pension has been nobly earned. Respecting the latter, there 
ud complaint. 


ARRIVALS FROM FoREIGN STations.—The following are ony, at the Chan- 
Persian, 12, Comm Mitchell, from the West India station, to be 

off; the Vudcan steam troop-frigate, Comm Von Donop, from Australia, 
Cape of Good Hope, and Ascension ; the screw steam gun-vessel Rifleman, 

8, Lieut.-Comm Dalton, from Ric Janeiro, to be paid off. 

It is stated that Capt. Williams Sandom is to succeed Rear-Admiral Rich as su- 
tof the Royal Naval Hospital and the Royal William Vietualling 

! Oppiein Savdom's last COT ut was in command on the lakes o 
e 


ince Regent, 90, Hutton; the Sidon, paddle-frigate, 22, 
Capt. ; and the ' » 12, Capt. Giffard, are all or- 
dered to sea, supposed for the Mediterranean. 
oo 


* “S 
Obituary. 
Epwanrp-Booris-WiLsranaM, Lorp SKELMERSDALE.—The decease of this 
poviemen, who had attained the advanced age of eighty-two, occurred on the 
3 , at his seat, Lathom House, near Ormskirk. His Lordship, the repre- 
sentative of a branch of the very ancient Cheshire family of Wilbraham, was the 
eldest son of Richard Wilbraham, Esq., of Rhode, M.P. for Chester, who assumed 


the additional surname of Bootle, on his warring» with Mary, sole daughter and 
heiress of Robert Bootle, ., through whom he became of the fine 
historic mansion of Lathom House, memorable for the gallant and successful 
defence Charlotte de la Tremouille, Countess of Derby, made in it against the 
Parliamentarians.—Before his elevation to the Peerage, which event was in 
1828, Lord Skelmersdale sat in the House of Commons, from 1796 to 1812, as 
member for Newcastle-under-Lyme ; and for Dover, from 1818 to 1828.—He 
married, 19th April, 1796, Mary Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. Edward Taylor, 
of , in Kent, eldest brother of Sir Herbert Taylor ; and by her, who died 
2nd June, 1840, he had two daughters—of whom, the younger, a Caroline, 
is the present Countess of Derby ; and two sons, Richard and Edward, the lat- 
ter a Colonel in the army. Tlie elder son, the Hon. Richard Wilbraham, who 
was born 27th October, 1801, died 5th May, 1844; leaving by Jessie, his wife, 
daughter of Sir Richard Brooke, Bart., one son, Edward, now second Lord Skel- 
mersdale, born 12th December, 1837 ; and four daughters. 


Mr. Justice SuLiivan.—We regret to have to announce the death of the 
Honourable Robert Baldwin Sullivan, one of the Justices of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas for Upper Canada, which melancholy event took aap at his resi- 
dence in this city, on Thursday afternoon, the 14th instant. The deceased acted 
a conspicuous part in the politics of Canada, before his elevation to the Bench. 
His first public occupation was that of Mayor of Toronto, in opposition to W. 
L. Mackenzie, at which time he was summoned, by Sir F. B. Head, to the Exe- 
cutive and Legislative Councils of Upper Canada, on the resignation of the 
Baldwin-Rolph Executive, for not having been consulted by the Lieutenant- 
Governor. In these situations Mr. Sullivan continued, during the Administra- 
tions of Sir F. B. Head, and Sir George Arthur, and also that of the Governor 
in Chief, the Right Hon. Charles Poulett Thomson, to the period of the reunion 
of Upper and Lower Canada, to accomplish which the deceased lent his power- 
fal aid, in the Executive and Legislative Councils of Upper Canada, of the for- 
mer of which he was President for a series of years, and for a time also Commis- 
sioner of Crown Lands. The union of the Provinces having been accomplished, 
Mr. Sullivan was again summoned to the Legislative Council, and also to the 
Executive Council, under the system of Responsible Government that com- 
menced at this period. He continued a member of both bodies until the death 
of Lord Sydenham, and afterwards, during the Governorships of Sir Charles 
Bagot and Sir Charles T. Metcalfe, until the memorable quarrel, between the 
last named Governor, and his Executive Council, which resulted in ejecting Mr. 
Sullivan and his political associates from office for years, during which period, 
the belm of affairs in Canada was in the keeping of Mr. Draper, until the eleva- 
tion of that distinguished gentleman to the Bench, when he was succeeded by 
the Sherwood-Cameron administration, that was broken up, after the general 
election of 1848. This event again brought Mr. Sullivan and his friends into 
office ; when Mr. Sullivan was called to fill the situation of Provincial Secretary, 
which he held until his elevation soon thereafter to the Bench, on the demise of 
the late Mr. Justice Jones. At this period, there was only one Superior Court 
of Common Law in Upper Canada, viz., the Court of Queen’s Bench, on which 
Mr. Sullivan held a seat, until the institution of the Court of Common Pleas, to 
which he was then removed, and where he continued till his death. The de- 
ceased was deservedly respected and esteemed in private life, and there are few 
amongst us whose demise will be more generally regretted, not a by name- 
rous and attached relatives and friends, but by the people of the Province at 
large.—Daily Colonist, Toronto, April 15. 

ApmiraL Srr THomas Livincsrone.—The death of this venerable Baronet 
occurred at his seat, Westquarter, near Falkirk, on the Ist inst.—Sir Thomas, 
who was son of Sir Alexander Livingstone, Bart., sueceeded to the title at the 
decease of his father, nearly sixty years ago, and became, at the same time, heir 
of the attainted Earl of Linlithgow, and eeper of the’ Royal Palace of Linlith- 

ow. He entered the Royal Navy in 1782, and attained the rank of Admiral of 

e White in 1851. In the expedition against Quiberon and Belleisle in 1800, he 
commanded the Diadem, and in 1806-7 served as captain of the Renommée. 
Sir Thomas married, in 1809, Janet, only surviving daughter of the late Sir 
James Stirling, Bart., of Mansfield ; but by her, who died in 1831, he had no 
issue. The title now devolves on the deceased’s brother. 


Carr. GRANVILLE G. Loc, R.N—Poor Captain Loch (the particulars of 
whose death are recorded elsewhere), was a gallant officer. He was second son 
of James Loch, ., of Drylaw, county Edinburgh, an Advocate at the Scottish 
bar, and M.P. for Kirkwall, &c., and nephew of Captain Fras. Erskine Loch, 
RN. His prenetes in the service was one of the most rapid. He entered the 
navy in February, 1826, and was a captain in August, 1841. He volunteered to 
join the expedition in China, where he acted as extra aide-de-camp to Sir Hugh 
aoe at the storming of Chin-Kiang-Foo July 21, 1842, and was present with 
Sir oary Pottinger in his negotiations with the natives. In the course of 1842 
he published an able and very interesting work, entitled “‘ The Closing Events 
of the War in China.” In 1846 he obtained the command of the Alarm, 26, then 
on the West India station. In this capacity he conducted a very spirited expe- 
dition in boats up the River San Juan de Nicaragua (the scene of one of Nelson’s 
poy fry ad which enabled him to adjust the difference then existing between 
the British Government and the Nicaraguan Republic, and to dictate a treaty 
with that state. For this service he received from her Majesty the Companion- 
ship of the Bath, upon the recommendation of Lord Palmerston. In 1852 Capt. 
Loch was appointed to the command of the Winchester, 50, which was ordered 
to relieve the Hastings, as flag ship. in the East Indies. So that, by a singular 
coincidence, his short but brilliant career was chiefly remarkable, for his ser- 
vices in river warfare, on the Yang-tse-Kiang, the San Juan de Nica a, 





and the Irrawaddy, Shortly after his arrival at Rangoon Admiral Austin died 
of cholera. The commodore remained with the squadron off the coast, and the 
commander of the river devolved principally on Capt. Loch. In spite of an op- 
pressive climate and a bespening enemy, he kept the communications open, and 
succeeded, against enormous odds, in compeliing the Burmese to retire, in great 
measure, from the stockades and positions they held on the banks. He was, 
however, of a rather impatient temper, and he appears to have acted with some 
precipitation. In everything he attempted, he entered heart and soul in the 
matter, and generally succeeded ; but in this instance he paid dearly for his 
characteristic dashing. Had he lived, the chances are he would have carried 
through all; as it was, his fall, and that also of the senior officer of the troops 
co-operating with him, rendered the attempt a failure. Honour, however, be to 
his memory! He has shown himself a true English sailor, worthy of the honors 
his young services acquired ; and, we doubt not, the gallant fellows who follow- 
= him to the death have ere now avenged the loss of an ornament to their pro- 
ession. 


Lapy Harris.—We regret to perceive that accounts have been received from 
Barbadoes, mentioning the demise of Lady Harris, the wife of Lord Harris, the 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief at Trinidad. The melancholy event occurred 
on the 6th ult., at Worthing, Barbadoes, in the 22d year of her ladyship’s age. 
Lady Harris was the daughter of the venerable George Cummins, Archdeacon of 
Trinidad, and was married to her bereaved husband in 1850. 

At Portsmouth, Major James Rives Hore, on the retired list of Royal Marines. 
He was a gallant and distinguished officer, fought under Lord Cochrane (the 
Earl of Dundonald), and had a pension of £100 per annum for wounds received 
in the service.—At Portarlington, Ireland, Col. J. C. Blisse Parke. He served 
long in India, and was subsequently on the Staff.—At Bradley Rectory, near 
Ashbourn, Derbyshire. Capt. Archer, R.N.—In London, Lt.-Col. W. Cameron 
Forbes, R.E.— At Fonte Blanda, near Leghorn, R. Coulthard, Esq., late of the 
Ist Dragoon Guards.—At Plymouth, Lt. F. Robinson, first lieut. of the Queen, 
116. This officer was one of the unrewarded lieutenants of Sir James Ross’s 
Arctic Expedition,—Capt. Fulton, late of H.M. 49th Regt.—Hubert P. Milman, 
Esq., Lieut., R.N., fifth son of Lt.-Gen. Milman.—At Liangattock-place, Brecon- 
shire, Hugh Hilton Bradshawe, Esq., late of the 11th Hussars.—Suddenly, of di- 
sease of the heart, pert Dilke, R.N., of Maxstove Castle, Warwickshire—At St. 
Vincent, W. G. Alfred Koe, Lt. R.E.—At St. Heliers, Jersey, Col. Louis, Royal 
Horse Artillery, in which he had served during the Peninsular war, in Canada, 
Gibraltar. He was brother of Adm Louis.—T. Goddard, Esq. Paymaster R. N., in 
which he had served for 68 years, during 28 of which he was Purser of H.M. 

acht Royal red a mo Roche, Esq., J.P., the well-known “I. R.” of the 
‘iterary world, and the author of ‘‘ Essays of an Octogenarian,” died at Cork on 
the Ist inst., aged 83 years.—Dr. Wesselhoeft, the founder and director of the 
widely known Water Cure Establishment at Brattelboro’, Vermont, is dead. He 
was reputed a learned and able physician, who did much to exalt the reputation 
of water cure in this country—Signor Ricordi, of Milan, whose name is known 
throughout Europe as the greatest contemporary publisher of music in Italy, 
has just died, aged 68. 

Capt. W. Fowden Hindle, late of the 6th Dragoon Guards (Carbineers,) of 
Ww old-park, Lancashire —At Dover, Commr. Rice, R.N., who was wounded 
at Prome.—At St. George’s, Bermuda, in the 90th year of his age, Robert Lee, 
Esq., Assist. Commissaty-Gen. Mr. Lee had been upwards of 50 years in the 
Commissariat : ina to his eatering that department he was Paymaster of the 
Duke of Kent’s Own Rifle Corps.—Lieut. W.S. Stratford, R.N., F.R.A.S., and for 
upwards of 20 ee superintendent of the “ Nautical Almanack.”—The Rey. 
James Scholefield, M.A., Regius Professor of Greek in. the University of Cam- 
bridge.—At Charlton Einay, Glocestershise, J. Whithorne Lovesy, of Coxhorne, 
Esq., late of H.M. 95th Regt. At Montgomery, North Wales, Rear-Admiral 
Sir Thomas Jones, Knight of Fronfraith, in the county of Montgomery. 


HAusic. 


Tue IraLiaAN Orera.—On Friday of last week, and Monday last, “‘ La Son- 

nambula” has been given by the ‘‘ Combination troupe” in such manner as has 
never before been heard in this country. From Mrs. Wood to Alboni, every as- 
piring Prima Donna has made the character of Amina her cheval de bataille. 
The first named artiste produced so great an impression in the character, as to 
render the Opera highly popular ever after, while every manager has conse- 
quently considered it as a renovator of a depleted treasury. The large audiences, 
brought together by the attractions on this occasion, have proved to be highly 
remunerative. 
The plot of the Opera is exceedingly simple, being little else than the exhibi- 
tion of pure love, of unfounded jealousy, and of the raccommodement. The inte- 
rest centres entirely in Amina and Elvino, and the gems of the Opera are nearly 
equally divided between them, Count Redolfo and Lisa having each but one 
song. 

Of'all Bellini’s Operas, “ Sonnambula’’ is perhaps the most characteristic of 
his genius. ‘“ Norma” is more grand, “‘ Puritani” more heroic and descriptive ; 
but neither of them, nor yet his “ Pirata,” in which his peculiar style first took 








shape, is at all comparable with “‘ Sonnambula,” for touching tenderness and 








melting softness. This one is the very embodiment of the erotic passion, in all 
its various phases, of perfect bliss, of heart-breaking disappointment, and of re- 
union, more intense from previous estrangement. Amina is all simplicity, pu- 
rity and affection, having as she herself says, “only her heart,” as a marriage 
portion, The character of Elvino is an amiable one. He feels proud to bestow 
upon the object of his love, “ his lands, his house,” and most of all, ‘‘ his name.”” 
Even when he finds, as he is induced to believe, that Amina is false to him, he 
does not in the ordinary set phrase of tragic virtue, “ whistle her down the 
winds,” and pour the vials of his virtuous wrath upon her devoted head. No! 
he implores the protection of Heaven for her, and becomes himself a prey to 
grief more poignant even than her own sense of injured innocence ; while she, 
with true delicacy, does not wish to distress him even by her presence. Such 
are the materials that Bellini has wrought up into one of the most real pictures 
of human bliss and human unhappiness ever attempted by the divine Art. How 
well he has succeeded every one can tell, who is alive to similar feelings, or is 
moved by “ concord of sweet sounds.” 

Now of Alboni. We have before stated that we were perplexed to know what 
to say in reference to this transcendent artiste ; our embarrassment seems to 
increase with each representation. New beauties appear to spring up, new 
delicacies, new elegancies, new perfections, like fresh points from a Titian 
or a Michael Angelo on repeated inspection ; and we imagine each night that 
she is singing better that ever before. The ease with which she sings is so 
great as almost to constitute a drawback, as far as regards its effect upon a po- 
pular audience. After having executed the most wonderful difficulties, chroma- 
tic passages ascending and descending, now from the top to the bottom of that 
most wonderful and incomparable voice, one is filled with a sense of the beauti- 
ful, while no idea of difficulty or effort enters, to mar the general enjoyment. It 
were in vain to enumerate the exquisite points in her performance, inasmuch 
as that would be to mention every note she sings. And her acting is scarcely 
less charming and appropriate. Here, too, the auditor not conversant with 
Italian loses much of the due appreciation of her excellence. Every sentiment 
is as fully expressed by her movements, gesticulation, and ever varying expres+ 
sion of countenance, as by the inspired ideas of the composer, as they fall, em- 
bodied, from her syren lips. Witness her joyous abandon in the contract scene 
in the first act, the stanning effect of Elvino’s ‘‘ T'raditrice /”, the subdued ten- 
derness, but confident tone, of the oft repeated ‘‘ rea non son,”’ and indeed the 
entire finale to the first act. We will but refer to the “ Ah! mon credea” as 
being in action and singing the very perfection of quiet resignation and con- 
scious innocence. Of the concluding ‘‘ Ah! non giunge,” what can we say that 
would add aught to the perfect appreciation, which every hearer, be he culti- 
vated musician or novice, feels, as the gushing melodies pour their flood of 
sound over his delighted senses? The excitement which this aria inevitably 
produces is aptly called a furore ; ’tis no extravagant term. 

Signor Salvi is deserving of all praise for his admirable rendering of the part 
of Elvino. This artiste is a true musician of véritable fire and passion, correct 
and artistic in his conception and execution, and entirely impulsive. It is totally 
impossible for him to sing such a part as Elvino in an impassive manner. Even 
the physical imperfections of his voice seem to yield to the wis a tergo, and in 
the most impassioned parts he rises to sublimity. In the finale to the first act, 
he fairly sobbed out the anguish of his heart in broken accents, without the least 
loss or defect of intonation. So in like manner in the out-pouring of his wound- 
ed spirit to Amina, in the second act, beginning ‘ Ah / perche,” under the ex- 
citement of the music and the feeling, he took the Si bemol with a fall round 
tone, producing an almost electrical effect. He is indeed.a fit co-adjutor'to the 
faultless Alboni—Par nobile! One of the greatest beauties of Signor Salvi’s 
singing is his admirable use of the appoggiatura. No ornament, not even the 
shake, requires so much taste and judgment as to the propriety or frequency of 
its introduction, or so much delicacy and elegance in its proper execution. 

In regard to the Orchestra we can but repeat what we have said before, that 
it is much the best operatic orchestra ever heard in this city. 

A word in conclusion, as to another matter. A morning paper says that “‘ Son- 
nambula has been done to death,” and craves for something “‘ new.” This comes 
with an ill grace from a paper that had no word of dissatisfaction for four repre- 
sentatiosis of the same opera by a previous company. Hasthe opera suddenly 
palled upon its fastidious taste? or are there any ulterior reasons which may ac- 
count.for this sudden somerset? Only think of it! Sontag and Pozzolini four 
times or more repeated without a murmur of disapprobation, and now Alboni 
and Salvi are greeted on this first representation with the cry for novelty! Are 
new operas so readily written? Are prophets to be met with every day? Is 
novelty the indispensible requisite? The Garcia troupe, in one season here, 
performed, as we learn, ‘Don Giovanni” nine times, and “ 1! Barbiere” thirty- 
one times. ‘ Lucia di Lammermoor” and “ Semiramide” run an entire season 
at Palmo’s, and yet nobody thought of asking for new operas! The same jour- 
nal, in the very same article, admits that “‘Sonnambula” is an “ inspiration from 
beginning to end.””—When Beethoven’s Symphonies are performed again and 
again, we hear no word about new Symphonies. When the Quartettes of this 
author and of Mozart are repeated over and over again, we hear no cry for new 
Quartettes. On the contrary, every new Quartette is almost considered an inno- 
vation, and Beethoven and Mozart are loudly demanded. 

On Wednesday we witnessed the first performance of La Gazza Ladra,” and 
we must briefly say that it was the best first performance of an opera we have 
yet witnessed. But we have no space for a detailed notice of it ; and at all events 
prefer to hear it a second time, before writing at length about it. Last evening 
“ Lacrezia Borgia” was to be performed with a cast hitherto entirely uuequalled, 
the principal artists having consented to fill the minor parts. Of all this, more 
anon. 

PHILHARMONIC ConceRT.—This evening the last Philharmonic Concert of the 
present season takes place at Niblo’s Saloon. We anticipate a crowded room. 





Drama. 


Burron’s.—Contrary to the usual custom of this establishment, the star sys- 
tem has been resorted to during the past week, the star being Mr. J. W. Wallack, 
Junr., who has lately returned from Europe. The play selected for his début 
here, being also its first representation in this country, was tee new five-act 
comedy of “ Civilization,” obviously borrowed from Voltaire’s L’ ngénu. ‘With- 
out being very well written or very well played, save by Mr. Wallack himself, 
it is really interesting, and may be pronounced successful. The apparent object 
of it is to contrast the savage and the civilized man, to show what there may be 
of falsehood and littleness in civilization, and how many naturally noble quali 
ties there may be in barbarism. It amounts in fact to a piece of dramatic special 
pleading in favour of the latter. This idea is worked out in the person and ac- 
tions of Hercule, a Huron Chief, who is on a visit to France under the old régime 
of Louis the Fourteenth. The novelty of his situation in Paris, the influence of 
the good and bad upon him, and above all the love which he cherishes for a 
young and beautiful girl, whose life he has the good fortune to save, are beauti- 
fully, though a little heavily portrayed. The fault of the play is that the text, 
“ civilization,’ which should be suggested to the mind, rather than hammered in- 
to it, is dwelt upon with too much pertinacity. Many of the points, drawn out by 
this very repetition, are very effective ; but still the objection we have just made 
weighs against it. Here and pre gleams of fine writing, though we should 

1 it well written as a whole. 
is Ai of Hurcule, the Indian Chief, was finely played by Mr. Wallack. Save 
in some rather unpleasant mannerisms of face, and a tending to intensify and 
overdo expression, we have but little to object to in his style of acting. His voice 
is rich, deep, and expressive ; his personal appearance greatly ie his favour ; 
many of his positions are strikingly picturesque ; his “‘ make up” is in the best 
taste ; and altogether he gives promise of being one of the finest actors now on 
the American stage. A little more light and shade, and rather more nicety and 
icacy of tone, are all that are requisite. : 

ae was well put upon the stage, and tolerably played. Being, however, 
a mere vebicle for the hero’s purpose, we shall not further criticise it. 

Wa.vack’s—One of the revivals of the week has been Douglas J errold’s comedy, 
“ Time Works Wonders,” brought out here a few years ago at the ede Theatre, 
and then noticed at length in these columns. Like most of this author’s produc- 
tions, it is deficient in plot, what there is being overweighted by the quantity of 
dialogue. There is bustle enough, but little real action. The pick of the com- 
pany appear in it, the honours being fairly divided between . and Mrs. 
Blake and Mr. Brougham.—On Thursday, “ Secrets worth Knowing” was added 
tothe list. We shall probably take occasion to speak of one, or both, here- 
after. 
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Historica awp Criricat Essays. 2 Vols, Essays ON THE Ports. 
1 Vol. By Thomas De Quincy. Boston. Ticknor, Reed, and Fields.— 
There are two stages in the literature of a nation, the Creative and the 
Critical--the one producing the other. In the first, the material is accu- 
mulated ; in the second, it is analysed and dissected. A century elapsed 
after the death of Cicero, before Quintilian appeared to write the Insti- 
tutes of the Orator. This natural succession, however, may hold in respect 
to parts of the literature of a people, long before it can be said to exist 
with respect to their literature asa whole. One branch may be #0 fully 
matured as to pass into the domain of Criticism, while another is yet in 
the course of development ; and it even sometimes happens that the mas- 
ter critics of a nation come upon the stage, while the great producing 
minds are yet at work. This was the case in Germany. Lessing was the 
Cotemporary of Goethe and Schiller. But the rise of German literature 
was peculiar. It advanced by very rapid strides, being influenced in its 
unexampled development by the progress that had been made in surround- 
ing nations. Where the growth of literature, however, has been slow, 
where it has gone on gradually maturing for centuries, the case is other- 
wise. The great critics do not appear, until it is fully developed, and has 
reached its climax. Such is the present state of things in England. The 
literature is formed ; the creative period is passing away, and the critical 
is in full activity. De Quincy is a good example of the change that is 
taking place. He is the type of a class—men of large acquisitions and of 
great natural endowments, who, instead of devoting themselves to the com- 
position of original works, are satisfied with throwing off from time to 
time, in magazines and periodicals, the views, impressions, and opinions 
suggested by a wide course of reading and study. 

The contents of the present volumes will serve to explain the vocation 
of such writers. We have essays on Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, Gold- 

smith, and Pope—articles on the Philosophy of Roman History, on Plato’s 
Republic, on Cicero, upon the Philosophy of Herodotus, on the Secret So- 
cieties that have existed in all ages—an article on Style, another on Rhe- 
toric, one on Homer and the Homeridae, being an examination of the 
question mooted by Wolff, whether such a person as Homer ever existed, 
or whether the great poems that bear his name are not the work of many 
authors—and a very remarkable article, written to show that the Essenes, 
the philosophical sect described by Josephus, were early Christians, an 
organisation of the followers of Christ existing in Jerusalem. The mere 
enumeration of these subjects shows the great versatility of this class of 
writers. They are limited in fact to no one subject, but range over the 
whole field of literature, discussing with the same masterly ability the 
gravest historical questions, the profoundest problems in Philosophy, and 
the most trivial details in the history of individuals. They are a con- 
sequence of the age in which we live. It is an active and an inquiring 
one; but literature has now swelled to so gigantic a bulk, its stores have 
become so vast and so various, that to acquire even a general knowledge 
of what has been achieved, demands a lifetime. The very vastness of the 
accumulation, however, but serves to awaken the curiosity of readers. 
Reading is now the recreation of men of every occupation in life ; and the 
eagerness, with which writers like De Quincy are read, shows how general 
is the interest felt by the public in everything involving literary and his- 
torical research. This class of writers minister to a public want. The 
great mass of readers have neither the scholarship nor the leisure to in- 
vestigate for themselves. They wish to know something about great 
writers and thinkers, without reading their works; to get a general idea 
of the nature of their writings, of the age in which they lived, of their per- 
sonal history, and of the precise position assigned them in the world of 
letters. They want, in short, the fruits of the toil and study of men of 
profound learning—men who are not merely book-worms, but who have 
thought deeply upon the subjects they have investigated. In a word they 
want results. Now, to cater for this appetite demands no ordinary ability. 
It is not sufficient that the writer is a man of great erudition, and an acute 
thinker, but he must also be a very felicitous writer. He must be able to 
put what he has to impart in an attractive shape ; so as to seize and fix 
at once the attention of the general reader, by uniting entertainment with 
instruction. This mode of conveying knowledge is an art in itself. To 
give, within the narrow limits of an article in a Review, a general idea of 
the Baconian Philosophy, or of the system of Leibnitz or Des Cartes, to 
portray the ¢haracteristics of an age, or treat some great historical event, 
requires not only the most thorough knowledge of the subject, but a happy 
faculty of presenting it, which is quite distinct from scholarship. It de- 
mands in fact very original powers. 

The writer must be no ordinary man; and such a man is De Quincy. He 
combines the active imagination of a poet with the acute perception of a 
philosopher ; and though devoted, all his life, to books, he is not a mere 
imbiber of other men’s thoughts, but a man of original thought himself. 
Born in another age, the creative character of his mind would have made 
him a poet ; but coming upon the noon-day splendour of a glorious litera- 
ture, he has passed into the appreciative vocation of the critic. Strictly 
speaking, he has written no original work, except the Confessions of an 
English Opium Eater. Save his volume of autobiographical reminiscences, 
all his productions have been more or less of the critical class. He has 
been a large contributor to Reviews and periodicals, writing articles upon 
all kinds of subjects, and of different degrees of merit. Some of his pro- 
ductions are greatly inferior to others, the result of his desultory habits of 
composition, and of a nervous system shattered by the use of opium. 
Many of his contributions have been written in great haste to relieve the 
most pressing necessities, and frequently in situations where he had no ac- 
Cess to books. “Like Salmasius,” he says in the Life and Manners, “I 
have to make all my references to a forty years course of reading, by 
memory,” and when his bodily infirmity is considered, and it is borne in 
mind that he has during the latter part of his life been constantly har- 
rassed by debts, and pressed for his daily wants, the marvel is that he has 
written so well. He is even now living in a kind of debtor's sanctuary at 
Edinburgh, and it is highly honourable to the American publishers above- 
named, that they have allowed him to share in the profits that may be 
derived from the republication of his works in this country—a circum- 
stance that will give them, we trust, a more extended sale. 

There are few critical writers so fresh and so original as De Quincy. He 
appears to look at everything from an original point of view. It is appa- 
rent, as well in his own choice of subjects as in his manner of treating them. 
He is very irregular, and very discursive ; but his is that kind of irregu- 
larity which pervades Gothic architecture—there is no want of general 
unity. When upon a subject that affords full scope for his erudition, in 
which that erudition is the basis ofa broad and comprehensive enquiry, 
he feels his strength, and shows it. It is that of the trained and disciplined 
scholar—the literary athléte. When fully roused to such a task he is one of 
the most exhausting of investigators. He sweeps the whole circumfe- 
rence of a subject, and yet examines its parts with microscopic minuteness. 
Every thing that can possibly bear upon it is examined and sifted. The 
article we have referred to upon the Essenes is a good example of his 
powers in this respect. It is perhaps one of the ablest of his Critical pro- 
ductions. Josephus is handled in it as he has never been handled before. 
Our old friend, the Jewish historian, is shown to be one of the most un- 
principled of men, a cowardly renegade, a wilful perverter of the truth, 
from motives apparent enough, when the facts respecting him are laid bare 
by so searching an investigator as De Quincy. A Jew he is by birth, yet 
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utterly devoid of religious faith of any kind ; in short, a cunning, selfish, 
fawning hypocrite, despised even by the Romans, to whom he pandered 
for his own ends and purposes. After reading this masterly article, we are 
convinced that the sect mentioned by this renegade historian were no 
other than the primitive Christians then dwelling in Jerusalem ; and what 
has mainly surprised us, is that no writer has previously undertaken the 
examination of so interesting a subject. The fact has long been dogmati- 
cally asserted by the Romish Church ; but to De Quincy is due the credit 
of having first undertaken to investigate and prove it. 

So intent is he upon probing a thing to the bottom, as to become at 
times painfully minute. He is very discursive, running off from the main 
subject of enquiry to pursue an idea into all its ramifications ; but like a 
seeming departure in a symphony of Beethoven’s, it comes in in the end, 
uniting to form that flood of harmony to which it is an essential tri- 
butary. He is sometimes very diffuse; and, as we have said, very un- 
equal—unequal even in the same production. A thought will be struck 
off with unusual felicity, while, shortly after, another is left vague and in- 
distinct, or is so enveloped in words as to lose its strength and cohesion, 
the result, no doubt, of the uncertain nervous state of a man addicted to 
the use of opium. In general, however, he writes with extreme clearness and 
precision. He is a great master of language ; and few, so profoundly 
skilled as he is in foreign tongues, could write their own with the same pu- 
rity and elegance, with such a true perception and thorough knowledge of 
its idiomatic strength. Wherever a classic derivative will convey his 
meaning better, he uses it; but never wanders, like Dr. Johnson or Car- 
lyle, into foreign idioms. He sticks to the short expressive English words, 
the words that give clearness and strength. His style is consequently un- 
ambitious and colloquial. He writes very much as one might suppose 
that he would speak, naturally and without effort. There is nothing of 
the florid brilliancy and glitter of Macaulay, there are no ambitious pas- 
sages or sounding sentences. And yet he is at times very eloquent, giving 
full scope to his imagination, and using the most felicitous images with 
the happiest effect. He is also a profound believer in the truths of revela- 
tion ; and many of his critical productions have been devoted to subjects 
connected with the rise and growth of Christian faith. 

But De Quincy is not limited to the domain of criticism ; he is, upon 
light subjects one of the most agreeable of writers. He has a delicate, in- 
sinuating vein of humour, peculiarly his own—a kind of literary waggish- 
ness ; while in graver productions, like the De profundis, there is a so- 
lemn earnestness, a touching pathos, a calm and meditative tone of specu- 
lation upon human life and human hopes, denoting a depth of sensibility 
to be found only in poetic natures of a very high order. It is the fashion 
now-a-days to run after great men, and to desire and to feel flattered by 
their acquaintance. Hear De Quincy: 


ja‘ Put not your trust in princes, nor in the sons of princes,””—this has been the 
warning this has been the farewell moral, winding up and pointing the expe- 
rience of dying statesmen. Not less truly it might be said—“ Put not your trust 
in the intellectual princes of your age :” form no connections too close with any 
who live only in the atmosphere of admiration and praise. The love or the 
friendship of such people rarely contracts itself into the narrow circle of indivi- 
duals. You, if you are brilliant like themse!ves, they will hate ; you, if you are 
dull, they will despise. Gaze, therefore, on the splendour of such Mots as & pass- 
ing stranger. Look for a moment as one sharing in the idolatry ; but pass on 
before the splendor has been sullied by human frailty, or before your own gene- 
rous homage has been confounded with offering of weeds. 


We will close this lengthened notice by extracting so much from the Es- 
say on Pope, as will convey De Quincy’s idea of the two functions which 
literature fulfils, This will serve, also, though imperfectly, as a specimen 
of his manner or style. 


In that great social organ, which collectively we call literature, there 
may be distinguished two separate offices that may blend and often do so 
but capable eveney of a severe insulation, and naturally fitted for reci- 
procal repulsion, There is first the literature of knowledge, and secondly 
the literature of power. The function of the first is—to teach ; the fanction of 
the second is—to move : the first is a rudder, the second an oar ora sail. The 
first speaks to the mere discursive understanding ; the second speaks ultimately, 
it may nape. to the higher understanding or reason, but always through atfec- 
tions of pleasure and sympathy. Remotely, it may travel towards an object 
seated in what Lord Bacon calls dry light; but proximately it does and must 
operate, else it ceases to be a literature of power, on and | adhe that humid 
light which clothes itself in the mists and glittering iris of human passions, de- 
sires, and genial emotions. 





* * * * * * 

What do you learn from Paradise Lost? Nothing at all. What do you learn 
from a cookery-book ? Something new, something that you did not know be- 
fore, in every paragraph. But would you therefore put the wretched cookery- 
book on a higher level of estimation than the divine poem? What you owe to 
Milton is not any knowledge, of which a million separate items are’still but a 
million of advancing steps on the same earthly level ; what you owe, is power, 
that is, exercise and expansion to your own latent capacity of sympathy with 
the infinite, where every pulse and each separate influx is a step upwards—a 
step ascending as upon a Jacob's ladder from earth to mysterious altitudes 
aboye the earth. -Ai/ the steps of knowledge, from first to last, carry you fur- 
ther on the same plane, but could never raise you one foot above your ancient 
level of earth : whereas, the ba Ge step in power is a flight—is an ascending 
into another element where earth is forgotton. 

* * * * * * 


The commonest novel by moving in alliance with human fears and hopes, 
with human instincts of wrong and right, sustains and quickens those affections. 
Calling them into action, it rescues them from torpor. And hence the pre- 
eminency over all authors that merely teach, of the meanest that moves; or that 
teaches, if at all, indirectly by moving. The very highest work that has ever 
existed in the literature of knowledge, is but a provisional work : a book upon 
trial and sufferance, and guamdiu bene se gesserit. Let its teaching be even 
partially revised, let it be but expanded, nay, even let its teaching be but placed 
in a better order, and instantly it is superseded. Whereas the feeblest works 
in the literature of power, surviving at all, survive as finished and unalterable 
amongst men. For instance, the Principia of Sir Isaac Newton was a book 
militant on earth from the first. In all — of its progress it would have to 
fight for its existence ; lst, as regards absolute truth ; 2dly, when that combat 
is over, as regards its form or mode of presenting the truth. And as soon as a 
La Place, or anybody else, builds higher upon the foundations laid by this book, 
effectually he throws it out of the sunshine into decay and darkness ; by wea- 
pons won from this book he superannuates and destroys this book, so that soon 
the name of Newton remains, as a mere nominis wmbra, but his book, as a living 
power, has transmigrated into other forms. Now, on the contrary, the Iliad, 
the Prometheus of Aschylus,—the Othello or King Lear,—the Hamlet or Mac- 
beth,—and the Paradise Lost, are not militant but triumphant for ever, as long 
as the languages exist in which they speak or can be taught to speak. They 
never can transmigrate into new incarnations. To reproduce these in new forms, 
or variations, even if in some things they should = improved, would be to 
penaeriae. A good steam-engine is properly mage by a better. But one 
ovely pastoral valley is not superseded by another, nor a statue of Praxiteles 
by a statue of Michael Angelo. These things are not separated by imparity, 
but by disparity. They are not thought of as unequal under the same standard, 
but as different in kind, and as — under a different standard. Human works 
of immortal beauty and works of nature in one respect stand on the same foot- 
ng: they never absolutely repeat each other ; never approach so near as not to 
differ ; and they differ not as better and worse, or simply by more and less : 
they differ by undecipherable and incommunicable differences, that cannot be 
caught by mimicries, nor be reflected in the mirror of copies, nor become pon- 
derable in the scales of vulgar comparison. 


Rorat Essays. By A. J. Downing. New York. Putnam.—Gathered 
together in an illustrated, large, and handsome octavo, here are the wri, 
tings of this lamented author, which have not yet been published in col- 
lected form. They comprise his editorial contributions to the Horticud- 
turist, and are of great interest and value, inasmuch as they discourse on 
a variety of topics akin to his professional pursuits, but which are not 
handled in his “ Landscape Gardening,” his “ Cottage Residences,” and 
his “ Fruit and Fruit Trees of America.” Readers, who have enjoyed and 
profited by these three elaborate and practical treatises, will be glad to 
make acquaintance with Mr. Downing’s fragmentary thoughts here re- 
vealed ; whilst those, who would shrink from a whole book on cottage 
architecture or the management of a garden, may pleasantly ramble with 
him in these discursive papers, gleaning many a hint that may be useful, 
and imbibing much of that sort of knowledge which tends directly to the 
improvement of taste. 

Of Mr. Downing’s reputation, both abroad and at home, as the American 
who has elevated Landscape Gardening to the dignity of an Art, and 


materially spread its grateful influence amongst his countrymen, it is un- ! 
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necessary here to speak. Though cut off, at the early age of thirty-seven, 
in the vigour of his faculties and prime of his usefulness, his name and 
fame cannot speedily die out. And in the work before us, they are lov- 
ingly appreciated and gracefully commemorated by his friend, George W. 
Curtis, who has edited it, and contributed a Memoir that extends over 
fifty pages. Somewhat careless as a composition, it breathes, neverthe- 
less, a spirit congenial to that of Downing, and a sympathetic understand- 
ing of his peculiar organization. We quote a couple of brief passages 
from this Memoir, glancing at the “ Highland Gardens,” as Mr. Downing’s 
charming and hospitable residence at Newburgh was named. Thus it is 
noticed, but a brief period before his death, 

At the end of June, 1852, I went to f i 
annual feast of roses, with as many friends an ke cule pot his bo house 
could hold, The days of my visit had all the fresh sweetness of early summer, 
and the garden and the landscape were fuller than ever of grace and beauty. 
It was an Arcadian chapter, with the roses and blossoming figs upon the . 
house wall, and the music by moonlight, and reading of songs, and tales, and 

ames upon the lawn, under the Warwick vase. Boccaccio’s ‘groups in their 


iesole garden were not gayer ; nor the blithe circ] : 
Sir Walter Vivian’s lawn. Indeed it was precisely yt ty 


the poetry of such old traditions became fact—or rather the fact was lifted into 


that old try. He had achieved in it the beauty ization 
without losing the natural, healthy vigour of his nh EL _ : 


Thus (ah, what a change!) was it last tenanted by him who had beau- 
tified and idolised it, on the day following the memorable destruction of 
the steamer Henry Clay, of which disastrous event Mr. Downing was one 
of the victims. 


In the afternoon, they brought him home, and laid him in his li 

terrific storm burst over the river and crashed among the nile Mod the with 
sympathy of nature surrounded that blasted home. But its master lay serene in 
the of the last prayer he uttered. Loving hands had woven garlands of 
the fragrant blossoms of the Cape jessamine, the sweet clematis, and the royal 
roses he loved so well. The next morning was calm and bright, and he was laid 
in the graveyard, where his father and mother lie. The quiet Fishkill Moun- 
tains, won the love of the shy boy in the garden, now watch the grave of 
the man, who was buried, not yet thirty-seven years old, but with great duties 
done in this world, and with firm faith in the divine goodness. 


Peace be with him, and wide be the influence of the works, through 
which he still lives! He, who has done much to make homes attractive 
and loveable, has done something for the benefit of his fellow-men. 


My Home tn Tasmania. By Mrs, Charles Meredith. Ibid. Bunce.— 
This spirited woman and agreeable writer has already laid before the pub- 
lic her experiences of Colonial life in New South Wales. The present 
volume treats of the settler’s life in Van Dieman’s Land, of which Tas- 
mania is the ancient name. Its details cover a space of about ten years, 
between 1839 and 1849, and there is no portion of it devoted therefore to 
the effect produced by the abundant discoveries of gold in the adjoining 
Colony of N.S. Wales. Natural history occupies a large space and is 
most agreeably discussed, whilst the effect of convict labour upon domestic 
arrangements, glances at the social state of the larger towns, remini- 
scences of the bush-rangers, and a few remarks upon the general policy of 
the Government, make up altogether an exceedingly readable book. 


Hine Arts. 


NatronaL Acapemy oF Destan.—On the evening of Friday, the 15th 
inst., this annual Exhibition was opened to Artists generally, to a few 
guests who are known to be lovers of Art, and to the members of the 
Press. A lounge through the rooms, and a sociable supper table, fur- 
nished most agreeable entertainment. There was very little formal 
speech-making, for which fact not a few visitors were grateful-—On Mon- 
day, through the day and evening, similar privilege was accorded to the 
invited, with the unimportant omission of the table bounteously spread, 
and the grateful substitute of fair ladies’ presence. 

The display made upon the walls by the painters of the American Me- 
tropolis is certain to attract its due degree of attention from the public. 
} We have; however, tatterly trad so much to say to our readers on the sub- 
ject of pictures, that we shall postpone for a while any attempt at critical 
examination. 














Paris Costumes FoR Aprit.—Flounces continue to be as much worn as 
ever, trimmed with jet, gimp, braid, and more ‘han all, velvet ; but this 
is, of course, very expensive, from the quantity of material required, and 
the cost of the trimming : both objections may be almost entirely obviated 
by the one deep flounce, which is neither more nor less than a continuation 
of the skirt; that is to say, instead of being sewn on over a long skirt, 
it is attached to the edge of an extremely short one, say from a foot tosix- 
teen inches in length, according to the height of the wearer; a head- 
ing is placed at the top of this false flounce, and two or three rows of wide 
braid or galoon, or a larger number of narrow ones, of a darker shade 
than the gown, or ofa colour that contrasts well with it, produce a very good 
effect, without being expensive. The same trimming should of course go 
on the body and sleeves. Nothing looks better with such a dress, for-out- 
of-doors, than a little paletot, rather short, and indicating, without sitting 
tight to, the figure, made of the same material as the gown, and witha 
a corresponding trimming. We havevseen dresses in cheap and ordinary 
textures, thus made, preduce a most ladylike and pretty effect, more es- 
pecially for young ladies. A mantelet or scarf may be substituted for the 
paletot ; and such a dress, with a neat, tastefully trimmed straw bonnet, 
or silk capote, and acollar and under-sleeves of muslin, trimmed with the 
little tucks still so much worn, or the broderie Anglaise, forms a toilette 
unsurpassed for good taste and elegant simplicity, produced with little of 
either trouble or expense. 

Basques are as much worn as ever ; but tight or full bodies, the latter 
with a band and buckle, or in thin materials, with a sash, are not at all out of 
fashion, and have the advantage of taking less stuff and less trimming ; 
they may be made up to the throat, or as open as the taste of the wearer 
may suggest. 

he manche pagoda is stiil, with various modifications, in vogue ; but 
it is said that the tight sleeve stands a chance of being again adopted, as 
the Empress shows a decided preference for all close fitting sha style 
calculated to display the beauty of her figure, but not so suitable to all 
women, more especially for the coming season, for which the bodies and 
sleeves of last summer were infinitely cooler and more agreeable ; this 
may, however, be a rumour without foundation. 

For under-sleeves, the full , confined at the wrist, is much more 
worn than in the early part of winter, and is beginning again to re- 
place the pagoda ; it is often finished with a band covered with the little 
tucks, or an elastic ribbon bracelet with flowing ends, or a flat bow mixed 
with narrow black lace, which any ingenious young lady may make with- 
out difficulty, and which, with a neck ribbon or tie to match, forms a very 
pretty addition to the toilet.—Pinked flounces are very apt to wear, 
while the rest of the gown is still perfectly good : I saw lately an instance 
of this, where the misfortune was remedied by the ravelled part being cut 
off and rows of gimp placed along the flounces instead. 

Here is @ ball-dress for a young lady. White tarlatane with a double 
skirt, a hem to each skirt, and above the hem three or five narrow rolls of 
satin or ribbon 3 the corsage has folds before and behind, short sleeves 
ornamented with rolls of ribbon similar to those on the skirts; sash with 
long ends fastended in front. 

Canezous are a good deal worn with sleeves of the pagoda form. When 
the canezou is high, the collar of it is rather large and squared at the 
sides ; the open ones have a row of lace round the neck and down the front ; 
the latter are more dressed for the evening. 

For evening dresses the draperies or folds on the corsage are generally 
worn. 

For morning visit a dress of dark green silk made up to the throat with 
basquine ; ornamented from the top of the waist with a row of buttons 
and two rows of quilled ribbon the same colour as the gown, placed on 
the front in such a manner as to represent revers ; this mode is prettier 
than the quite plain body ; it looks more dressed, and has the advantage 
at the same time of being quite high and covering the chest.—The bas- 
ques are generally made at present opened on the hips ; this form is much 
easier to make to sit well than when they were all in one piece and open 
before only. 

With a corsage fastened all the way up, here is a way to make it look 
more dressed : Take a band of muslin long enough to go from - 
the waist of the dress, or shorter if preferred ; make three narrow plaits in it 
neatly hemmed, then place on each side of this band a frill, either in em- 
broidery or with ammall plaita, and this forms a very pretty jabot, whic 
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place th wn: in this way it is sure tosit remarkably well ; of 
aad the “Jabot ought to be of the same material as the collar : these 
sort of collars are very easily made with a narrow straight band, which 
round the neck, and a frill sewed on to it; the band must not be 

k. 
tight on the ino change in the bonnets.—Paris Letter, “ Le Belle As- 


semblée.”’ 


Cixopatra’s Neepies.—This celebrated pair of “Needles” (for the 
name is applied to the standing as well as to the prostrate obelisk at Alex- 
andria) has excited considerable interest at various periods. They are 
placed about one mile outside the modern walls of Alexandria. Each 
obelisk is one vast block of red granite, measuring about 70 feet in length, 
and covered with hieroglyphics. The prostrate obelisk is the property of 
the English Government, aving been presented to George [V. by Mehemet 
Ali, Pacha of Egypt, in 1820. It is partly imbedded in the sand, close to 
the sea-side, by the great wall of the fortifications. They are said to be 
two of four vbelisks which formerly stood at Heliopolis, and were brought 
to Alexandria by the Cesars. The third is in the Piazzo di Monte 
Citario at Rome ; while the fourth remains at Heliopolis, six miles distant 
from Cairo. 

The late Sir R. Peel was of opinion “that this obelisk ought to be re- 
moved to this country, and erected as a memorial to Sir Ralph Aber- 





his father and mother died, and their fortune to Madame de Julve- 
court, sister of the former and daughter of the two latter. In 1852, Ma- 
dame Weir demanded from Madame Julvecourt a portion of M. A. 
Perault’s property for her son ; and as this was refused, she brought an 
action before the Civil Tribunal against that lady for the pu of hav- 
ing the claim allowed. She contended, in support of it, that both she and 
Perault had celebrated the marriage in the belief that it was perfectly re- 

lar, and that, even if it were not, the son ought not to suffer. But the 
Tribunal declared that it was tainted with fraud, that she must be assumed 
to have known that, and consequently the son had no claim to any portion 
of his father’s propety. She appealed to the Imperial Court, but the 
judgment was confirmed. In the course of the proceedings it was stated 
that M. de Julvecourt, husband of the defendant, had promised that the 
son of Madame Weir should be provided for.— Galigneni. 





Tur Goop OLp Wivrers.—In 401 the Black Sea was entirely frozen over, 
In 763, not only the Black Sea, but the Straits of Dardanelles were frozen 
over : the snow in some places rose fifty feet high. In 822 the great rivers 
of Europe, the Danube, the Elbe, &c., were so hard frozen as to bear heavy 
waggons for a month. In 860 the Adriatic was frozen. In 891 everything 
was frozen ; the crops totally failed, and famine and pestilence closed the 

ear. In 1067 most of the travellers in Germany were frozen to death on 
the roads. In 1133 the Po was frozen from Cremona to the sea ; the wine 





crombie, and the other British soldiers who fought and fell in Egypt.” 
The late Sir G. Murray also stated, “That he joined with all his military 


casks were burst, and the trees split by the action of the frost, with immense 
noise. In 1236 the Danube was frozen to the bottom, and remained long 


friends who desired that that obelisk should be removed to London. Its | jn that state. In.1316 the crops wholly failed in Germany ; wheat, which 
intrinsic value might not be great; but, as a monument and as a trophy, | some years before sold in England at 6s the quarter, rose to £2. In 1339 


the crops failed in Scotland, and such a famine ensued that the poor were 


it — a value peculiarly its own.” L ‘ 1 

November last, the Earl of Derby consented to the removal of the | reduced to feed on grass, and many perished miserably in the fields. The 
obelisk, to be erected in the grounds of the Crystal Palace Company, at | successive winters of 1432-3-4 were uncommonly severe. It once snowed 
Sydenham, upon condition that the Government may hereafter reclaim it | forty days without interruption. In 1468 the wine distributed to the sol- 


on payment of all expenses incurred in the transit. About a month 
since, Mr. Anderson, the managing director of the Peninsular and Orien- | 
tal Steam Navigation Company, and a director of the Crystal Palace | 
Company, left England for Egypt, for the purpose of making arrangements 

for the transmission of the Needle from its present bed on the shores of | 
the Mediterranean to the Park at Sydenham. Great difficulties have, | 
however, presented themselves, in the way of the removal of this ancient 
memorial. The Needle is actually built into a part of the sea-wall and 
ramparts forming the fortification of the city of Alexandria ; and to pull 
down so much of the fortification as would be required to disinter the 
obelisk and to launch it, and afterwards to rebuild the wall, would not 
only occupy a great space of time, but must involve a considerable amount 
of expense not originally anticipated. In addition to these circumstances, 
it is stated that the Viceroy himself has a oy | strong objection to a 
breach of such a nature being made or left open for any time, in the pre- 
sent state of European politics. With respect to procuring casts from an- 
cient works of art in Egypt, which formed also one of the objects of Mr. 
Anderson’s visit to Alexandria, that gentleman reports that he had an in- 
terview with the Viceroy of Egypt on the 5th of last month, and that 
the Pacha then kindly assured him that every facility should be afforded 
to any person commissioned by the company to collect copies of works in 

t. 


t will be thus seen that the fate of the obelisk has once more become 
matter of uncertainty.-London paper, April 2. 





Patent Rotatory Enoaive.—A new steam-engine, of a novel and 
simple construction, has been patented by Mr. Thos. Elliott, of Stockton-on- 
Tees, formerly a working machinist in the employment of Messrs. Fossick 
and Hackwork, engine-builders. This engine appears destined to effect a 
great change in the use of steam-engines either for the railway, the ship, or 
on common roads. The simplicity of construction is such, that the inequali- 
ties of surface on a common road, which have hitherto deranged the machi- 
nery of the locomotive, are of no injury or detriment to thé works. For the 
a cumbrous marine-engine, it presents a substitute that will not occupy 

the room. It can be applied to every purpose for which steam is ap- 
plied, with the advantages of fifty per cent. in the first cost being saved, 
and an economy of twenty-five per cent. in fuel. In the construction there 
is an entire absence of all dead points, either of centre or crank, and it is 
of full power at every point of its revolution—an advantage never attain- 
ed in any rotatory engine hitherto constructed. The cylinder is of a pecu- 
liar shape, having two elliptical pistons on two shafts, coupled with an 
ingenious contrivance to obviate the noise of spur-wheels. A cylinder, 
eighteen inches by nine inches, will give a power equal to ten horses. The 
model we have seen at work, with a pressure of 40hbe. r inch, performs, 
two thousand revolutions in a minute, on the axles of the pistons. It has 
been inspected by engineers of the first eminence, and declared to be the 
quickest fast-motion ever invented ; and as the wheels of a carriage ean 
be attached to the revolving piston-rod, any amount of speed may be ob- 
tained that may be senalied. As a locomotive, it contains the greatest 
wer ever condensed into so small a compass ; as an air-pump it will be 
found invaluable, as it entirely does away with foot-valves. The packing 
in the pistons is peculiar, and there is no stuffing next the revolving axles. 
A company has been formed, in Stockton, to build a steamboat for 
pleasure excursions during the next summer, to be worked by this engine ; 
and as it seems particularly adapted to ships, from its small size and great 
power, it may be destined to carry out the problem of steamships in the 
coal trade. As an engine for printing establishments it must supersede 
every other. The one employed for the Times in Printing-house-square 
will consume twenty-five per cent. more in coal and steam than this will re- 
quire. The simplicity of construction is such thatin a steamboat a man 
at the wheel can put on the steam, shut it off, on reverse the engine, 
without moving from his post, and only a stoker will be required below 
to keep up the fire. As Mr. Elliott has not the means of carrying out his 
patent, it is to be feared the benefit of it will fall into the hands of some 
capitalist, who will be enriched by the efforts} ofa poor man’s genius. 
— Sunderland Herald. 





cemenmememend 


ApsLteY Hovszt.—Apsley House closed for visitors on Saturday, the 
26th inst. It was originally announced, by instructions from the Duke of 
Wellington, that the house would be open only until the end of January, 
but in consequence of the great anxiety manifested by the public to obtain 
admission, his grace extended the period of admission. It is gratifying, in 
recording the close of Apsley House, to register the fact, that during the 
three months of its exhibition there has not occurred within its walls one 
case of disorder or misconduct. More than 150,000 persons, of widely 
varying social ranks, have passed through the rooms without confusion, 
and without a shadow of crowding. For much of this satisfactory result 
we have, no doubt, to thank the general propriety and decorum of the pub- 
lic, but to Mr. Mitchell’s admirable arrangements no small credit is also 
due. The first announcement of the public opening of Apsley House, with 
the direction to apply to Mr. Mitchell, brought down a perfect avalanche 
of letters upon 33, Old Bond-street. The postman came staggering be- 
neath the burden, and the officials sent in all haste to ascertain what ex- 
traordinary correspondence Mr. Mitchell had entered into. Due explana- 
tions having been given, an extra postman was at once put on between 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand and Bond-street, and so vigorously did he perform 
his duties that in the course of a week he poured in upwards of 50,000 en- 
veloped applications. An office directly devoted to the Apsley House 
business was at once opened, and a staff of clerks forthwith set to work. In 
a day or two, however, it became perfectly evident that a great propor- 
tion of the applicants could not be attended to. Their letters were, ne- 
vertheless, received, duly opened, folded, neatly docketed with name and 
date, and tied up in closely squeezed bundles of 500 each—bundles which, 
it is needless to say, accumulated in a far greater proportion than the daily 
batches of tickets issued couldclear away. The simple principle observed 
in distributing the orders was that of first come first served, and the plan of 

g the periods of admission by half-hours over the day was at once 

novel, ingenious, and useful. The public have most ample reason to be 

teful for the kind and liberal manner in which the Duke of Wellington 

ang open his doors for the reception of all who could possibly be admit- 

ted. This act of kindly consideration was perfectly spontaneous on the 
part of his Grace.—London Atlas, April 2. 





Tue Law or MARRUUGE IN France.—The Imperial Court of Paris has 
just been occupied for three «lays, in hearing arguments in a case which 
may be of some interest to English people. In 1823, Captain Weir, of the 





English navy, came to live with his family in France, and took up his 
dence at Loches. He had a daughter Emma. When she attained the 
age of 23, she was sought in marriage by M. Alfred Perault, an officer of 
a cavalry regiment ; and as he knew that his father would object to his | 
marrying, he went with her to Jersey, where they were married by a Pro- 
testant minister, without any of the formalities required to be observed by 
the French law. This was in September, 1831, and in November, 1832, a 
son was born. M. Perault’s father took law proceedings for the purpose of 
having the marriage annulled, on the ground that it had been pa sd 
tinely celebrated. At first M. Perault, jun., and his wife opposed these | 
gs, but after a while they separated, and allowed them to take 

their course. The marriage was accordingly declared null by the Tribunal 





of Nantes and the Court of Rennes. ;, Some years after, M. A. Perault and 


~~ 


diers in Flanders wascut with hatchets. In 1683 the winter was excessively 
cold. Most of the hollies were killed. Coaches drove aiong the Thames, 
the ice of which was eleven inches thick. In 1709 occurred the cold winter ; 
the frost penetrated three yards into the ground. In 1716 booths were erected 
and fairs held on the Thames. In 1744 and 1745 the strongest ale in Eng- 
land, exposed to the air, was covered in less than fifteen minutes with ice 
the eight of an inch thick. In 1809, and again in 1812, the winters were 
remarkably cold. In 1814 there was a fair on the frozen Thames. 





ExPenstvE Converston.—We read in the 4kkbar of Algiers :—“ In the 
reign of Braham-ben-Mamlouk, in 1819, a Jew became a Mussulman, 
under the name of Abd-Allah. Some years after he married an Arab 
woman who died without leaving him any children. He afterwards mar- 
ried another Mussulman woman, by whom he has a daughter two years old. 
Every one thought this man sincerely converted to Islamism, when a few 
days back a rumour was current that he had again returned to the religion 
of Moses. This news turned out to be true, as the following strange ceremo- 
nies, we are informed, took place on his reception. The Rabbis com- 
menced by cutting the nails of his hands and feet as close as possible to 
the flesh ; they then had his head shaved, only two locks of hair being left, 
one at each side of the head. He next was made to take a cold bath in a 
vessel kept in the synagogue, and if he is really converted, he is to pro- 
ceed there for six months at least, and take a similar bath every morning 
at break of day. During this bath some eggs were broken on his head, 
which was then carefully washed. On his leaving the bath a shirt was 
placed on him, and forty blows of a stick were administered to him on the 
back. He was then placed in a hole, and every one present threw a small 
stone at him. This operation being terminated, new clothes were given 
him, and the old ones were burned. He was in addition, ordered to fast 
for a certain length of time. Finally, he was directed to whitewash his 
shop in the Rue Combes, and to perfume it, and all the merchandise which 
it contains, with incense. During a period of seven days he is to eat ashes, 
to purify his body. The Jews are tormenting him to make his daughter 
also change her religion, declaring that without that act nothing will have 
been done.” 





“ An Army wiTta Banners.’’—As you are whirled along over the Hud- 
son River Railroad at the rate of forty miles an hour, you catch a glimpse, 
every minute or two, of a man waving something like a white pocket 
handkerchief on the end of a stick, with a png f sort of expression 
of countenance. If you will take the trouble to count, you will find that 
it happens some two hundred times between East Albany and Thirty-First 
street. It looks like rather a useless ceremony, at first glance, but it isa 
pretty important one, nevertheless. 

There are 225 of these “ flag men” stationed at intervals along the whole 
length of the line. Just before a train is to pass, each one walks over his 
“beat,” and looks to see that every track and tie, every tunnel, switch, 
rail, clamp and rivet, is in good order and freefrom obstruction. If so, he 
takes his stand with a white flag and waves it to the approaching train as 
a signal to “ come on’’—and come on it does, at full speed. If there is 

anything wrong, he waves a red flag, or at night a red lamp, and the 
engineer on seeingit, promptly shuts off the steam, and sounds the whistle 
to “ put down the brakes,” Every inch of the road is carefully examined 
after the passage of each train. Austrian espionage is hardly more strict. 
With such an effective police, accidents from obstructions upon the track 
become almost impossible, unless there is gross negligence on the part of 
the watchmen.—Albany Evening Journal. 





APPLICATION OF A Curtous PuystoLocicat Discovery.--It has long 
been known to physiologists that certain colouring matters, if administered 
to animals along with their food, possessed the property of entering into 
the system and tinging the bones. In this way the bones of swine have 
been tinged purple by madder, and instances are on record of other ani- 
mals being similarly affected. No attempt, however, was made to turn 
this beautiful discovery to account until lately when M. Roulin speculated 
on what might have been the consequences of administering coloured arti- 
cles of food to silkworms just before spinning their cocoons. His first ex- 
periments were conducted with indigo, which he mixed in certain propor- 
tions with the mulberry leaves serving the worms for food. The result of 
this treatment was successful,—he obtained blue cocoons. Prosecuting 
still further his experiments, he sought a red colouring matter capable of 
being eaten by the silkworms without injury resulting. He had some 
difficulty to find such a colouring matter at first, but eventually alighted 
on the Bignonia chica. Small portions of this plant having been added 
to the mulberry leaves, the silkworms consumed the mixture, and pro- 
duced red-coloured silk. In this manner the experimenter, who is still 
prosecuting his researches, hopes to obtain silk, as secreted by the worm 
of many other colours.— Times. 





A HIGHLANDER IN Paris.—The long expected and much talked of ball 
of the legislative corps of France to the Emperor and Empress came off 
at Paris on Monday night the 28th ult. Among the company there were 
two personages who attracted particular attention—the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, and a Highland chief, who appeared in his full costume. Nothing 
was wanting—the knife at the garter, the hunting horn thrown round the 
shoulder, the plaid, the kilt, the bonnet, the sporran—all complete as 
Roderick Dhu, or Fergus Mac Ivor. The personage who thus excited the 
curiosity of the spectators was, it is said, Lord Orkney, and he certainly 
had more than an equal share of public admiration. His highness of 
Brunswick has long accustomed us to the splendour of his toilet ; he was 
in full blaze, and never were grim beauty and rich adornment more con- 
spicuous. But the Highland chief bore off the palm. With some of the 
provincials who were present, most of whom beheld the picturesque cos- 
tume for the first time, or had never read Walter Scott, an idea seemed to 
—— that his lordship’s dress was the state costume of the House of 

eers ; while others, who had heard much of the civic magnificence of the 
London corporation, rather suspected it was the holiday toilet of the chief 
magistrate, his aldermanic brethren, or the common council. 





Great SHAKESPERIAN Festival iv WarwicksaiRE.—A grand county 
demonstration to commemorate the birth of the immortal Shakspeare, is 
appointed to take place at Stratford-on-Avon, on Tuesday, April 26. In 
the morning the company will make a pilgrimage to the home and grave 
of the illustrious bard. At the former place an address will be delivered 
ty Mr. G. Linneus Banks, of Birmingham, and at the latter another by 

r. James Bennett, tragedian, and on each occasion the address will be 


| followed by Steven’s glee—* The Cloud-capt Tower,”’ which will be sung 


by a monster choir. A musical festival will also be given in the after- 


| noon, in the Shakspeare Rooms. During the interval, Mr. Vandenhoff 


will deliver an oration upon the genius and writings of the poet. The 

interesting proceedings will terminate by a dinner at the Town-Hall, 

when the chair will be taken by Mr. Benjamin Webster, the lessee of the 

Adelphi Theatre. We have no doubt the festival will attract an immense 

iinet of the admirers of the great English bard from all parts of the 
ingdom. 





Lord PALMERSTON AND THE GRavEYARDS.—The present Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Lord Palmerston, is pursuing his deter- 
mination to close the metropolitan graveyards with vigour. On Thurs- 











day an order was received, signed by Mr. Waddington on behalf of his 
lordship, announcing that it was the intention of the Home Secretary to 
report to her Majesty in council the necessity for closing the graveyard of 
St. Botolph, Aldersgate, founded on a report which has been made by 
De Sutherland, in consequence of the complaints of parishioners. that the 
most offensive efflavium emanated from the enormous number of bodies in 
the ground, which, in consequence, stands five or six feet above the level 
of the street, having been used for interment upwards of 500 years.— Lon- 
don paper, March 26. 





Str Jonn Frankuin.—An interesting incident in the life of Sir John 
Franklin is narrated by a correspondent of the /Vational Intelligencer, 
writing from Ravenswood, L.I. In the year 1834, it appears a dispute 
arose between Mr. Jasper Chasseaud, U. S. Consul at Beirout, and the Sy- 
rian Government, concerning the ill-treatment experienced about that 
time by Mr. Bird, an American Missionary then residing in Beirout. Sa- 
tisfaction was promised for an attack made by Syrian soldiers upon Mr. 
Bird, but the reparation was long delayed. British frigate, under the 
command of Capt. Franklin, arrived in the harbour when the difficulty was 
at its height, and Sir John immediately interested himselfin the affair. 
Instead of first saluting the flag of England, he made for the U. S. Con- 
sulate, heard Mr. Chasseaud’s story, and the parties repaired together to 
the Governor’s Palace. The officials thought proper to accede to the de- 
mands pressed so vigorously upon their attention—the offending soldiers 
underwent punishment—the reparation was made ; and when the trouble 
came to an end, the British Consul got hissalute. The energetic action of 
Capt. Franklin saved a world of trouble, and the interest now attaching to 
the welfare of the distinguished navigator, lends attraction to the incident. 

Tue PreTenperR.—Count du Hamel, prefect of the Pas-de-Calais, has 
just found an authentic copy in parchment of a charter, emanating from 
Charles Edward, the pretender, and bearing date the 15th of February, 
1745, establishing at Arras a sovereign primatial and metropolitan chapter 
of rosicrucian freemasons. The count has presented the document to the 
general archives of the department. It declares that “ Charles Edward, 
King-pretender of England, France, Scotland, and Ireland,” wishing to 
testify his gratitude to the Artesian masons of Arras for the numerous 
marks of kindness which they, in conjunction with the officers of the gar- 
rison of Arras, had shown him during a residence of six months which he 
made in that town, thought fit to create the said chapter of freemasons, 
under the distinctive title of Jacobite-Scotland, to be governed by the 
knights Lagneau and Robespierre, advocates; Hazard and his two sons, 
physicians ; Lucel, upholsterer, and Cellier, clockmaker, giving them au- 
thority not only to make knights, but even to create a chapter in what- 
ever towns they might think fit. The document is signed “Charles Ed- 
ward Stewart,” and countersigned “Lord Debekerley, secretary.”” The 
Robespierre mentioned in the charter was grandfather of the infamous 
member of the Committee of Public Safety during the reign of terror. 





SHAKSPEARE’S BETROTHING-RING.—-A few years since, Mr. Crofton Croker, 
the well-known author, purchased for a few shillings of a silversmith at 
Glocester a massive gilt ring of the time of Queen Elizabeth, containing 
the letters “ W. A.” in an untied true-love knot. The silversmith stated, 
in answer to an inquiry made by Mr. Croker, that he purchased it from a 
poor woman of Stratford-on-Avon, in whose garden it had been found 
five years ago; but it is only within the last few days that an opinion 
of its probable connexion with the great dramatist has been entertajned. 
On comparing the scroll with that on the poet’s seal-ring descri in 
Halliwell’s Life of Shakspeare, and with a similar soroll on a piece of 
painted glass from New Place, competent judges have come to the conclu- 
sion that the ring thus singularly recovered by Mr. Croker was in all 
probability the betrothing-ring of William and Anne Shakspeare. The 
heraldry of love-knots, which has tended to decide this question, exhibits 
in a curious manner how often branches of archeological inquiry, in them- 
selves insignificant, become of real use and importance in application. It 
should be observed that neither of the previous owners of the ring 
entertained the slightest idea of its value, and that it is beyond a doubt 
a genuine relic of the period. 


Curious ScENE IN THE House or Commons.—One of the most remark- 
able among the many disputes that have arisen on classical passages, 
took place on the floor of the House of Commons in 1740, and is described 
in Coxe’s Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole. It appears that Sir Robert, 
then prime minister, being threatened with articles of impeachment for 
corrupt practices, declared, “ that he was not conscious of any crime to 
deserve accusation.”’ He laid his hand on his breast, and quoted with 
some emotion the line— 

‘* Nil conscire sibi, nulli pallescere culpe.”’ 


Mr. Pulteney observed, that the Right Honourable gentleman’s Latin and 
logic were equally inaccurate, as Horace had written “nulla pallescere ~ 
culpa.” The minister defended his quotation ; and Pulteney repeating 
his assertion, Sir Robert offered a wager of a guinea. Pulteney accepted 
the challenge, and referred the decision of the dispute to the minister’s 
friend, Nicholas Hardinge, Clerk of the House, a man distinguished for 
classical erudition. Hardinge decided against Walpole; the guinea was 
immediately thrown to Pulteney, whocaught it, and holding it up to the 
House, exclaimed, “ It is the only money I have received from the Trea- 
sury for many years, and it shall be the last.” 





RAcHEL’s PLEASANTRY.—A pleasantry of Madlle. Rachel has amused all 
Paris this week. She was, you may be aware, acquainted with Bonaparte 
during his imprisonment at Ham, and in recompense of her services he 
has lately granted her a pension of 20,000 francs (£800). Madle. Judith, 
moreover, a sister, by race, to the celebrated tragedian, is the mistress of 
Napoléon Jérome. Now these two illustrious Hebrew damsels bethought 
themselves of sporting the green and gold livery of the Imperial court. 
In a carriage exactly resembling that in which the Emperor and Empress 
habitually drive out, and with their grooms, and coachmen, and atten- 
dants dressed in the Imperial liveries, they went the rounds of the dif- 
ferent barracks, and were received by the troops turning out and present- 
ing arms. Bonaparte, as you may imagine, was savage enough at this 
licentious practical joking, which has been the fun and frolic of all Paris. 
A decree was launched next day forbidding the use of the divery of green 
and gold (as distinct from the Imperial cocarde) even to the Princes of the 
Imperial family !—Paris letter, March 31. 





SALE oF VaLuaBLE Booxs.—For several days (says a late London 
paper) the sale of Mr. Dawson Turner’s valuable library has been going on 
at Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson’s auction rooms, and is now completed. 
The collection, which was a very extensive one, realised altogether 
£4,562 15s. One of the principal features of the sale was the “ liber 
studiorum,”’ by the late Mr. Turner, the celebrated artist, consisting of a 
series of 70 plates, drawn and etched by him, and engraved chiefly by 
Charles Turner—all proofs. From an autograph letter it appears that 
this copy was obtained direct from the artist. It is a 4to, and sold 
for £115. Besides this, a fine copy, being artist’s proofs of Mr. 
Turner’s views in England and Wales, dated 1832, sold for £36. The 
“ Musée Frangais,”’ engravings of the pictures and statues of that national 
co'lection by Robillard, Peronville, and Laurent, for £42; and 48 en- 
gravings of the Woburn Abbey marbles, which originally were only 
printed for presents, for £30. ree 

AUTHOR VERSUS PUBLISHER—KinGston Assizes.—An action was brought 
by the Rev. F. Metcalfe, of Lincoln College, Oxford, against Messrs. John 
W. Parker and Son, publishers, of West Strand, for the recovery of a sum 
of £200, agreed to be paid for a translation of Bahr’s History of Roman 
Literature. It consists in the German of two closely-printed octavo vo- 
lumes, of about.1,700 pages, and the price of Mr. Metcalfe’s labours, £200, 
was agreed to be paid, without any stipulation as to time. It occupied 
the translator four years. When pressed for a moiety of the honorarium, 
Messrs. Parker returned the whole of the manuscript, submitting that it 
was unsuitable for publication, and declining to pay for it. Several lite- 
rary men were called, and their evidence referred respectively to the 
merits and demerits of the translation. A verdict was recorded in Mr. 
Metcalfe’s favour before the judge had finished his summing up. 





Mexican Move or TreacuinG Horses to Step Ovt.—I was consoled by 
watching the beautiful horses, mostly high-stepping Brazeadors. The 
were prancing along, looked as conceited as any man, and twice as hand- 
some. I have been positively assured that they teach them to raise up 
their forelegs immensely high—which they almost all do—by putting on 
them magnifying spectacles when young, by which means the stones on 
the road are made to appear like large blocks in the way, and they lift up 
their legs in order to step over them, and so acquire the habit. I dare say 
that the reader will laugh incredulously, but I tell him what was told me 
as a fact ; and I am further informed that this is also constantly practised 
in South America.— History of Mezico. 





An InGentovs Device.—The custom house officers stationed at Wallers 
have just made an important seizure. A cart drawn by four horses, and 
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apparently laden with coal, came from the Belgian frontier, and drew up 
at the custom-house to be examined and obtain the usual pass. One of the 
officers, in verifying the contents of the cart, put his hands on what he 
per og to be an enormous block of coal, and to his great surprise found 
that he could lift it without difficulty. This led to a minute examination, 
when what appeared to be large masses of that combustible, turned out 
to be boxes ingeniously coated over with coal, which was attached to them 
by some kind of cement. The cart in this way contained about 2,000 kil- 
ogrammes of tobacco, and several thousands of excellent cigars. The cart 
and horses were also seized. 


Pate Presentep To Sm Harry Smrru.—lt will not be inappropriate 
to illustrate a highly gratifying testimony of the colony to the popularity 
of its late governor Sir Harry Smith. The funds for this purpose were 
raised by subscription previous to Sir Harry Smith’s return to England. 
The testimonial is of the value of three hundred guineas, and consists of a 
set of side-board dishes, or salvers ; the centre being thirty inches in di- 
ameter ; and the two smaller, twenty inches diameter. The whole work 
is of the very richest design. The inscription is as follows :— 

Presented to Major-General Sir H. G. W. Smith, Bart., G.C.B., on his quitting 
the Government of the Cape of Good Hope, by a number of gentlemen of the 
colony, as a tribute of sincere respect and esteem, 18th April, 1852. 

The testimonial has been designed and manufactured by Smith, Nichol- 
son, and Co., Duke-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, and is a beautiful specimen 
of design, and working in metal.—London Illus. News. 


Tue Narrer TESTIMONIAL.—This very handsome group of plate has been 
executed for the hero of Scinde by Messrs. Hunt and Roskell. Its appro- 
priation is thus narrated in the inscription :-— 

Presented by General Sir C. J. Napier, Commander-in-Chief in India, Colonel 
of the 22nd Regiment, to his brother officers, as a mark of his friendship, and in 
commemoration of the conquest of Scinde, resulting from two great victories— 
Meeanee and Hydrabad—in which H.M. 22nd was the only European regiment. 
Bravely it led into battle ; courageously was it followed by the native troops.— 
Dugshar, 1850.—Jbid. 





Epucarep Wueat.—A singular discovery has been made in France by a 
M. Fabre, a humble gardener of Agde, but of some local note as a botanist. 
The herb egilops, heretofore considered as worse than useless, grows abun- 
dantly on the shores of the Mediterranean. It produces a species of grain 
resembling wheat, but much smaller. In 1839 M. Fabre sowed a quantity 
of this grain, and he was struck by observing that the produce of it seemed 
to bear a close affinity to wheat. That produce he sowed the next year, 
and the yield was more like wheat. He went on sowing the yield in this 
way year after year, and each year found a marked improvement in the 
produce, until at last he had the satisfaction of getting as fine a crop of 
wheat, and of as good any: as could wish to be seen. At first he pro- 
duced his crops in a garden, but his later sowing were made broadcast in 
an open field. Thus, then, a wild and mischievous herb, which is particu- 
larly destructive to barley crops, can be educated into excellent wheat. 
—Literary Gazette. 





Fare or a Gentus.—A Paris correspondent of an English paper writes : 
— I believe you know that since the Boulevard has been macadamized, 
it is impassable in muddy weather. A gentleman without work one day 
last week invested his remaining capital in a quantity of wooden shoes 
known as sabots ; and, placing himself in the most liquified corner, he 
offered the means of effecting a passage dry-shod to all who had three 
sous tospare. The idea was successful ; and by nightfall M. Bichouneau 
had recovered his outlay, and had something left for a latadineur and a 
nightcap. The next day he resumed his stand, but was enraged to find a 
number of plagiarists stationed at the muddy corners, with high-heeled, 
double-soled sandals, and even india-rubbers of the most mudproof con- 
struction. His wrath got the better of his prudence, and he became 
guilty of sundry assaults and batteries, for which he was lodged in the 
lock-up. It is presumed that he will share the lot of all inventors, and 
will probably die neglected, unappreciated, misunderstood.” 

Deatu oF A MILLIonarRE.—Thomas Perry, Esq, of Wolverhampton, is 
just dead, in his 89th year. This gentleman is supposed to have a larger 
amount of one an is by any untitled individual of Staf- 
fordshire. More thanacentury ago the family became merchants to Amer- 
ica, and carrying on a large business almost without competitors, their ac- 
cumulations were large and rapid. When canal making was first projec- 
ted, Mr. Perry’s father entered largely into the speculation, and his success 
has scarcely been equalled by any modern instance of railway fortune. 
The deceased gentleman was a bachelor, and though not penurious in his 
habits, yet his expenditure was always confined to the decent necessaries 
oflife. It is but justice to say, he always bore the character of a good 
landlord. His immense wealth will descend to his nephew, W. Herrick, 
Esq., of Beaumanor, Leicestershire.— Staffordshire Advertiser. 


Our RELATIONS wirH TurKEY.—In 1761 we first entered into perma- 
nent diplomatic relations with Turkey, and Sir James Porter was the first 
Ambassador. Since that period we have had no less than thirty repre- 
sentatives at the Court of Constantinople. Lord Stratford has held the 
office no less than five times. In 1809 he was first appointed Minister 
Plenipotentiary, and he remained in Turkey for three years, having been 
succeeded by Mr. Frere. That gentleman held the post but a few months, 
and was succeeded by the present Lord Strangford, who during his stay 
had the Barony of Penshurst, with a seat in the House of Peers, conferred 
upon him. In 1825, Sir Stratford again became British representative, 
and held the office for two years. His other appointments were in 1831, 
1841, and 1845. His lordship’s late predecessor was Lord Cowley, brother 
to the Duke of Wellington. The office has been also held by Lord Pon- 
sonby and Sir Robert Gordon, brother to the Earl of Aberdeen. Lord 
Stradford de Redcliffe, though raised to the peerage by Lord Derby, is a 
Liberal in politics, 


_ YorKsHiRE Srrritr.—Doncaster Church is to be “restored.” At u pub 
lic meeting in Doncaster on Tuesday, the 29th ult., much enthusiasm pre- 
vailed, and several subscriptions were announced for the re-edification. 
The Archbishop of York spoke earnestly, and Lord Harewood seconded 
him, giving the homely advice that in the new church the flues should 
not be built of limestone, (in quenching the late fire the water used did as 
much damage to the outer limestone walls as the fire itself.) The Queen, 
breaking through the rule of not giving a subscription for a purely local 
purpose, has given £100 ; the Archbishop of York £500; Mr. Wrightson, 
M.P., £500; the High Sheriff of Yorkshire, £100; Mr. J. Brown, £350 : 
a Denison, M. P., £200; Sir C. Wood, $200 ; Mr. Childers, £200; Mr. 

—_, £200 ; Lord Feversham, £150; and ‘Lords Carlisle, Harewood, 
and Londesborough, £100 each. Altogether, over seventeen thousand 
pounds has been already collected. 


eee ENN Palace IMPROVEMENTS.—The extensive works which have 
Pimlico e, ea or some time past at Buckingham Palace, in Arabella-row, 

re a 80 far progressed towards completion, that the whole of the 
paral a massive scaffolding has been entirely removed, and the new 
tiret y Sry -- Ane outer portion is concerned, is to all appearance en- 
pate bey soni . yy of this wooden framework shows the addition 
sme erect R, e + the Palace for the convenience and comfort of her 

ahi : y oa ~ oya yo to the fullest advantage. It is superior in 
arc bien ura oe and finish to the other portions of the Palace, and 
combines simplicity ofdesign with great neatness of execution. The sum- 
mit of the new building is ornamented with four groups of emblematical 
devices, illustrative of the military and naval prowess, &c., of Great Brit- 
ain, and sets the whole off to good advantage. Two handsome and sep- 
arate entrance-lodges have been built for the convenience of ingress and 
egress to this new portion of the Palace. 





A Danoerous ExPEertMENT.—The Tribunal f : oli 
Spire, in Bavaria, tried lately a weaver of that a — _ jllowing 
circumstances :—-Wishing to emulate the renown of William Tell, this 
man had placed a potato on the head of his son, and, discharging a pistol 





at it at the distance of fifteen paces, struck the potato i with- 
out injuring the boy. His neighbours, to whom he memmnied fete 
refused to credit it, when, to convince them, he repeated the trial, placing, 
however, as it was dark, a lantern instead of a potato. The Santer was 
again successful in his attempt, and his neighbours expressed their appro- 
bation ; but, the police hearing of the fact, and ascertaining that at the 
last experiment the ball had slightly grazed the cap of his son, brought 
= to trial, and he was condemned to five days’ imprisonment and a heavy 
ne. 


ConTINENTaL ANTAGONISM.—The Sardinian Government, backed by the | 
moral support of England, and, we believe, of France, has taken up the | 
rights of naturalized Lombards warmly : and has protested against the 
confiscations. Count Revel, the ambassador at Vienna. has been in- 
structed to press the matter to an equitable reconsideration, and in case 
of refusal, to demand his passports. The fact is, that towards Piedmont 
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as towards Switzerland, Austria is incurably hostile : she cannot bear so 
close a neighbourhood of free institutions, and so near a refuge for her 
victims. 


Gatreo.—The ninth volume of the complete works of Galitco Galilei, 
published by order of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, has just appeared at 
Florence. Tt is the fourth volume of Galileo’s correspondence, and con- 
tains above 300 letters of his illustrious contemporaries, sueh as Castelli, 
Cavalieri, Cesi, Campanello, Gassendi, Micangio, Torriceli, with others. 
In addition to this, however, it contains the complete history of the cele- 
brated Galileo process, drawn from the original documents in the archives 
of the Vatican. 


Sm Georce Russet. Cierx’s Misston To THE Care.—We copied on 
Thursday last, from an oven Cream rary, @ paragraph stating that 
Sir George Russell Clerk, K.C.B., late Governor of Bombay, and a most 
distinguished civ:l officer in the highest rank of Indian administrative 
duties, is about to proceed to the Cape. It is understood that the object 
of Sir George Clerk’s mission is the settlement of boundaries, and particu- 
larly the boundary of the Orange River Sovereignty.—London paper 
April 2. 


Ax Up anp Down Repiy.—During the examination of a witness, as to 
the locality of stairs in a house, the counsel asked him-——“ Which way the 
stairs run?” The witness, who, by the way, was a noted wag, replied, 
that “one way they ran up stairs, but that the other way they ran down 
stairs.’ The learned counsel winked both eyes, and then took a look at 
the ceiling. 





Egyptian Corron.--Mr. Boothman, secretary of the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce, has received 20 small bags of cotton grown on the estates of 
the Pacha of Egypt as samples exhibiting a very great improvement al- 
ready effected through the instrumentvlity of Mr. Edward Swinglehurst, a 
young man sent out by the chamber at the request of the Pacha, in the 
cleaning and packing of Egyptian cotton. 





New Turret Crock ror THE City Haiti, New-Yorx.—The frame of 
the clock, is composed of iron and composition metal ; the length of which, 
is four feet ; the width two feet, and the height two and a half feet ; or, 
including the bed, plate and pedestal, the whole height is four and a half 
feet. The weight of the whole, is about 1,000 Ibs, ; 300 lbs. of which is 
iron and steel ; the remainder, brass and composition. 


Chess. 


PROBLEM No. 226, sy A. S. 


























WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in four moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 225. 
White. Black. 


Q to Kt7 (or R) check. | K moves, 
Q to R7 checkmate. 
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J ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


OR SALE, Eight Volumes of the LONDON ILLUSTRATED NEWS, bound and in good 
order, at a very low price. Apply to Mrs. 8. M. Greene, 43 Atlantic Street, Brooklyn. 


W. BASSETT, Chetnist and Apothecary, 644 Broadway, respectfully announces that, 

« onthe Ist of May, his business will be removed to 81 BLEECKER StREET, four doors West of 

Broadway, where, in conjunction with Mr. Tadman, it will be conducted under the firm of P. 8. 
TADMAN & CO. Apl. 23—4t. 


SITUATION WANTED. 
AN English gentlewoman of middle age and active habits, who has had much experience in 


housekeeping and domestic affairs generally, is desirous of obtaining a situation as House- 
keeper in a respectable family, or as companion to a lady. She would also have no objecti 


CHURCH FOR DEAF MUTES. 


AN Eihibigon of the Pupils ot the New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, will be given 
at Niblo’s, on Thursday Evening, the 7th of April, at 734 o’clock, the nett of whieh 
be be appropriated to the building fund for erecting the proposed Church for Mutes in this 


mn le bea sf tee Comnitton, ot the beaks, ciares of Swords ey! Seaters, Ly 
3:7. J. ‘ way ; G. 3 a Broadway ; Evans & Brittain, 
Broadway ; H. and H. Raynor, 76 Bowery ; and at the door on the ni nt of the Exhibition. 
. P. PEET, Inst. for the and Dumb, 
ROBERT GRACIE, 27 Wall street, 
THOMAS GALLAUDET, 22 Third street, 
COMMITTEE. 


NEW VOLUMES BY N. P. WILLIS. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, 145 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK, HAS JUST PUBLISHED— 
A SUMMER CRUISE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN, 
By N. Parker WILLIS. 1 vol. 12mo. $1 25. 
Just issued, New Editions of 
RURAL LETTERS, &. By N. P. Willis. i 
VE MET yN I Willis 1 vol. 12mo. 


Doors open at half-past 6. 





PEOPLE I HAVE oT, 
PENCILLINGS BY THE Way, + ‘ 
HURRYGRAPHS, &c. “ “ 
HE OLD MAN'S BRIDE. ‘ : 
SOL. 2. By T. 8. Arthur. 1 vol. 16mo, 5 
Lie rion oy ae .4 Rh Hi LISTORIES, By T. on en te lémo. (3d thousand.) 
», . 8; : ‘ 
taNRICAN SAME 15 198 SEABONS. Hy Fant Forrener, exhorot “pee apna 
, NS. B ‘ 
&e. baa! illustrations from Nature, on wood, <4 —— ee, Ay aoe Sports,’ 
A | gd i Y. ey a Picture of the social life, conversations, modes 
. le ving, &c. - at 
Re a an a tana ee — 
B Y ; an Histori 
By Hon. W. W. Campbell. 1 vol. 12mo. “torical Account of those noted characters, 


G. P. PUTNAM & CO. 10 PARK PLACE, 
Will Publish on Friday, 


THE CAMEL HUNT. A Narrative of Personal Adventure. Ry 
“ A Story of Life on the Isthmus.’’ A New Edition, 12mo., cloth, 75 ys. Ww. Fabeus, Author of 
On Saturday— 


EVERY DAY SCRIPTURE READINGS ; with Brief Reviews and 
for the use of Families and Schools. "By the Rev. Jobn L. Blake, D. D. rrectical Observations, 
8 volume nm prepared for the use of schools, relieved from the most popular objections 
many teachers u ugainst using the entire Bible as a Class Book. It is al, apted 
use in Families. "Tome. cloth, $1 25. oes fr 








NEARLY READY— 

JOURNAL OF AN AMERICAN CRUISER. Edited by N. Hawthorn, 12mo. 

JUDGE HALL’S WORKS. Vol. First.—LEGENDS OF THE WEST. Author’s revised edit. 

OPLMic Tati bt FANN AND ENGLUND wien Auodiog Se 

OTABIL ; withan Autobiography. Transla; 

the French of M. Chasles. y ted 

NEW ROME; or, The United States of the World. 

ECHOES OF ©LLE : or A Voice from the Past. By Ben Schadow. 

REVIEW OF SPIRITUAL MANIFESTATIONS ; read before the Congregational Associa- 
tion of New York and Brooklyn. By Rev. Charles Beecher. 

HAND-BOOK FOR AMERICAN TRAVELLERS IN EUROPE—Compiled from the best 


authorities. By Rev. R. Par . Dr» 
rea aess 8 TRANSLATION OF ISCHUDI’S WORK ON THE ANTIQUITIES OF 
wit 
OUTLINES OF COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. By Prof. Schele De Vere. 
pean OF PAINTERS, Engravers, Sculptors, and Archi of all Nations. By 
pooner, M. D. 
AE OE Oe Te ae nEE ChCheNy Renitwe—p Wines 
Cc y y Prof. E. C. 
RURAL etius ce the late A. J. Downing, with plates, 8vo. ° 
THE LIBERTIES OF AMERICA—Civil Political—by H. W. Warner. 














ONE THOUSAND ERRORS IN THE TEXT OF SHAKSPEARE CORRECTED. 
NOW READY— 


NOTES AND EMENDATIONS 
To 
THE TEXT OF SHAKSPEARE’S PLAYS, 
From the early Manuscript Corrections in a copy of the Folio of 1632, in the possession of J: 
Payne Collier, F.S.A. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth, with fac-simile of the Corrections. $1 50. asi 

‘* It is not for a moment to be doubted, we think, that in this volume a contribution has been 
made to the clearness and y of Shaksp ’s text by far the most important of any offered 
or attempted since Shakspeare lived and wrote.’’—ZLondon Examiner, Jan. 29, 1853. 

“We think we may challenge any one to look at the alterations which they gagpest, sod not at 
once perceive that they recommend themselves to adoption by that surest of a icisms, the 
judgment of common sense. Like all other truths when once put before us, we are astonished how 
these things could so long have missed our grasp. We have here, in all probability, a genuine 
restoration of Shakspeare’s language, in at least a thousand places, in which he has hitherto been 
misunderstood.’’—London Atheneum, Jan. 9, 1853. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES, by Joseph Francois Michaud. Translated by W. 
Robson. § vols. 12mo. Cloth. Maps. $375. 

“Tt is hensive and te in the detail of facts, methodical and lucid in arrangement 
with a lively and flowing narrative.’”’—Journal merce. 

 Michaud’s History of the Crusades has exhausted that most thrilling and exciti 
Another work on the same subject is as improbable as a new History of the Decline an 
the Roman Empire.’’—Salem Freeman. 

ALSO THE SECOND EDITION OF 


A STRAY YANKEE IN TEXAS, by Philip Paxton, with illustrations by Darley. In one 
voiT le post: fete poriect picture of Western Mi d Texan Adventures, and will occasion 
bs t ure oO! anners an n ventures. 
i heardy tough: im the + Harford Dally Courant ; 











theme. 
Fall of 





"7 reader. : 

“The auth 5 displaying a decided talent literary execution, is evidently at home, 

one in m myment, among the scenes and incidents he so graphically describes.” —Springfield Dai- 
y Republican. 


ALSO, THE SECOND EDITION OF 


NICK OF THE WOODS, or the eee ey A A Tale of Kentucky, by Robt. M. Bird, 
M.D. New and revised edition, with Illustrations 2 Date. 12mo. cloth, $1 5. 

‘* Tt truly deserves the popularity it enjoys. The characters are all powerfully drawn, and the 
story throughout is of the most thrilling interest.’’— Boston Christian Freeman. 

‘Phere is no other novel that gives such a faithful picture of Western Frontier Life ; such truth- 
ful portraitures of frontier characters, and such honest unvarnished representations of the Indian 
character.’’—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

ALSO, BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 


THE WORKS OF THE HON. WM. H. SEWARD. Edited by George E. Baker. With 
Portrait and other Engravings, in the highest style of the art. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, each pp. 650. 
Per vol., $2 50. ; half calf extra, $3 75 ; full calf extra, $4 50. 

JUST PUBLISHED— 


WHITE, RED and BLACK.—Sketches of Society in America, during the visit of their guest 
by Francis and Theresa Pulszky. 2 vols. 12mo. Cloth, $2. 

‘The general accuracy of statement is not less striking, thanthe uniform candour and fairness 
evinced, even where a peer menien of facts and circumstances has led to erroneous conclusions. 
Mrs. Pulszky kept a diary the greater part of which is contained in these volumes.’’—Journal of 
Commerce. 

‘*They are marked by a charming naivete and a genial spirit, which will place them among the 
most readable books of the season.’’—N. Y. Tribune. 

THE LION SKIN, AND THE LOVER HUNT, by Charles de Bernard. 12mo. cloth, $1. 

‘* Two tales of French life and manners, lively, witty, and piquant, without degenerating into 
improprieties or indecencies, they are admirably told and teach some excellent lessons," —Detrolt 


Daily Advertiser. 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassau Street, New York. 





rj to 
fill the situation of Matron in a Public Institution, or to attend to the saleroom of a Millinery Es- 
tablishment or Fancy Store.—The most satisfactory references can be given. 

ap.9—3t* 


Address A. D., Box 4444, Post-Office, Brantford, Canada West. 





RS. SEGUIN, PROFESSOR OF VOCAL MUSIC, Italian and English, sacred and 

secular, has decided to devote a few hours each day for the instruction of young ladies in 
private, or those intended for the Stage, or Concert Room. Mrs. Seguin will be happy to give 
all information concerning terms, plans, &c., at her residence 89 White street, near Broadway. 





BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


NTELLIGENT and industrious men wanted in every part of the United States, and British and 
N. A. Provinces, to engage in the sale of the best assortment of Illustrated Popular and Useful 
Books published in this country. 
Men of good address, having a small oogiees of from $25 to $100, can do well by engaging in this 
business, as the inducements offered are of the most liberal character. 
For further particulars, address, (postage paid,) 
2t. ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 181 William Street, New York. 





A NEW ORIGINAL WORE. 


D. APPLETON & Co., 200 Broadway, publish this week,— 
PRISMATICS, 


By Richard Haywarde. Illustrated with Wood Engravings, from designs by Elliott, Datley, 
Kensett, Hicks, and Rossiter. 
“* And if it be a mistake, it is only so ; there is no heresy in such harmless aberrations."’—Joseph 
Glanville. One handsomely printed volume, 12mo. cloth, extra, price $1 25. 


Contents.—The Last Picture ; The Beating of the Heart; Aunt Moranda; Hetabel ; Orange 
Blossoms ; Bunker Hill; An Old Time Ballad ; A Chronicle of the Village of Babylon ; The Sea- 
sons ; Old Books ; A Babylonish Ditty ; The First Oyster-Eater ; An Evening Revery ; La 
Entristecida ; On the Habits of Irishmen ; On the Habits of Scotchmen ; The Ky an Ancient 
Ballad ; On Societies Ameliorating the Condition of the Rich ; Where is the Holy Temple? Alli- 
teration : Album Verses ; The Lay Figure ; To —; My Boy in the Country ; A Sonnet; Wit and 
Humour. 

The sparkling contents of this agreeable volume will prove a high treat tothe public. Its quiet 
humour, with an occasional dash of pathos, enliven every 





RAFTS on the NATIONAL BANK of SCOTLAND and the ROYAL BANK OF IRE- 


LAND, for sale by 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 Broadway, New York. 
Parties in the country wishing to remit, can forward funds through any of the agencies of Wells, 
Butterfield & Co., or Pullen, Virgil & Co. 


DELLUOC’S BISCATINE, 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


oy ais excellent and healthy substance has now been in use for more than three years, and is 
now pronounced by those who have employed it, as the healthiest and most easily digested 
food that can be given to children. It is invigorating, and prevents any derangement of the bow- 
els, as it does not sour on the stomach, as it occurs with so many of the articles daily employed in 
families. Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & CO., Chemists, 

581 Broadway, and 250, 4th Avenue, cor. 20th Street. 

» N. B, Just received from London, the genuine A. Barclay’s Wax Night Lights, to burn eight 
ours. 








CHINESE SALOON, 539 BROADWAY. 


XTRAORDINARY success of Mr. JOHN OWENS’ ALPINE RAMBLES and Ascent of 

Mont Blanc, pronounced by overflowing and delighted audiences the most magnificent enter- 
tainment ever produced. 

Open every evening. Admission 50 cents. Doors open at 7 o'clock. 


For particulars see Pro- 
gramme. 


F. E. BURGESS, Agent. 


THE WASHINGTON EXHIBITION 
IN AID OF THE NEW YORK GALLERY OF THE FINE ARTS. 
CHOICE COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir Thos. Lawrence, 


Copley, Stuart, Leslie, Leutze, Cole, and other distinguished Artists. Now open, at the Art 
Union Rooms, 497 Broadway. - Mar. 12—8t. 








BANVARD’S GEORAMA. 


HE STUPENDOUS RUINS OF BAALBEC, the City of Beyroot—Moizul of Sidon, with 

other new and interesting scenes are added to the PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND, 
an addition of 12,000 square feet of canvas. Every evening at 8; Wednesday and Saturday after- 
noons, at 3 o’clock. Exhibiting at 596 Broadway. Admission, 50 cents—Children, half price. 





ANGLO-AMERICAN 
FREE CHURCH OF ST. GEORGE THE MARTYR. 


HE Vestry of this Church have procured for the use of the Congregation the Chureh at the 
corner of Prince and Thomson Streets. Divine Service on Sunday at the usual hours o 
Morning and Afternoon services ; and also daily prayers at 9, A. M.—Seats free. \ 





OR, LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ARCTIO, Cou 
_J. ©, Luce, This Steamship will depart with the United States Mails for Europe, positively 
on Saturday, April 30th, at 12 o’clock M., from her dock at the foot of Canal -street. 

oe aes till qe for. ane r — : 
or freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance and comfort, apply to 

- _ EDWARD K. COLLINS & CO., 5 all street 

P " 8 are requested to be on board 1134 A.M. 

The Steamship PACIFIC will sneceed the ARCTIC, and sail 14h May. 





of those charming pee. 
But it is not the aim of this accomplished writer merely to entertain ; he touches the deep feelings 
at the heart of society and strives to pacify and ennoble them. Nothing like it has appeared since 


the ‘‘ Kick-Knacks.’ 
pti D. A. & Co. have just Published— 


JEAMES DIARY. A Legend of the Rhine. Rebecca and Rowena. By W. M. Thack . 
1 vol. I6mo. 50 cents. eray. 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, with an outline of the Origin and Growth 
of the English Language. [Illustrated by Extracts for the use of Schools and Private Students 
By William Spalding, A.M, 1 vol. 12mo. i 

THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. By the author of the ‘Two Guardians,” “ He Xs 
Wish,” &c. &c. 2 vols, 12mo, $150, cloth. $1, paper. nrietta 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSORIBE. 


DICKENS’ HOUSEHOLD WORDS AND UNITED STATES’ 
WEEKLY REGISTER. 


HIS popular and most interesting beteny | having obtained an unprecedented circulation in 
T England, the undersigned would present it to the public of the United States, and particularly 
to the English portion of it, as one of the best and cheapest periodicals issued in this country or 
England. The contents oo are varied and instructive as well as interesting and amusing, 
the greater ES of the work being from the pen of Dickens himself, which fact alone speaks 
volumes in its favour, 

“ They have probably done more good than any periodical ever printed for a similar period in 
the English a ae oun. 

“ There is certainly a peculiarity of style pervading the articles of this weekly serial, for which 
it is difficult to accoun’ y cannot of course all proceed from the same pen, and yet there is 
everywhere traceable that happy pleasing and attiactive fagon d’ecrire whieh hes acquired for the 
‘* Household Words’’ so immense a popularity, and ergo circulation.’’—Quebec Mercury. 

‘* What others are wont to overlook or forget—whatever is valuable in its garb of homeliness, or 
precious in its truth, bered benefactors and undiscovered benefits to mankind are drawn 
out from their obscurity and embalmed in Mr. Dickens’ publication. Piain matter of fact inven- 
tions for saving labour, are described in a manner to interest the most indifferent, and abuses which 
custom had rendered too familiar to be detested, are so gibbeted and scorched by. his invective, as 
to awaken the most and stolid to a comprehension of their vileness. Thus Mr. Dickens 
seeks to do good, and, we doubt not, obtains no small measure of success.—Daily British Whig, 
Kingston, U. C. 

“Dickens’s HoustHotp Worps, a weekly journal of the highest literary excellence, and - 
ing, on me learn, @ circulation of over NINETY THOUSAND copies in Great Britain.’’—New York 

nily Times. 

‘‘ There is not an article which appears in it but is of use at the household hearth, and worthy of 
being converted into ‘household words.’ No one can peruse a number of this work without being 
a ‘wiser and a better man’—so much sound, available information, with so many appeals to the 
best affections of the heart, couched in the most simple yet vigorous and elegant language—can be 
found in its pages." aiany Argus. 

To the regular edition of the fiousehold Words the publishers in this country have added a 
weekly synopsis of news, under the title of THE UNITED STATES WEEKLY REGISTER, 
which contains important statistics and passing events of general interest in the United States. 

As a new volume of this valuable Weekly has just commenced, the proprietors would impress 
it on the minds of persons who intend to take the next volume to send in their orders immediately, 
that they may be certain of obtaining all the numbers. The new volume will be printed with en- 
tirely new and on much finer paper than has heretofore been used. 

. Lory 580 per annum strictly in advance ; three copies for $6 ; five copies for $9; ten copies 

‘or $15. 

. INDUCEMENTS FOR CLUBBING.—To induce persons in the country to form Clubs, we offer the 
foNowing premiums: For every remittance of $6, the last volume of the Household hing 
poand ine ~~ ; for every remittance of $9, the last two volumes ; for every remittance of $15, the 

it three volumes. é 

Back volumes of the Household Words may be obtained of the publishers, either separately or 
in sets nw Price $1 75 per volume. To our new subscribers = Pe Ay _ 
volume for ‘ree of expense. All orders and remittances mus essed, 

Apl.1é—2t v McELRATH & LORD, No. 17 Spruce st., N. ¥.E¥ 
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The Albion. 
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C. 8S. BOURNE & BROTHER, 
BILL AND BXCHANGE BROKERS, 
OBRISTOPHER 8. sounss, } Wand CED ety WEW YORK. 
PRANCIS BOURNE, 


FOR CALIFORNIA, AUSTRALIA AND OREGON. 





becribers continue to act es Agente Sex puschaso of Passage Tickets by all the vert: 
aS onan, aw Packet 8 pe leaving New ew York. To persons at a distance this 
has proved and expense of 


antageous. the city in person 
wrens is me to embark, end the uncertainty of precering © passage by desired veasal are 
avoided. Hundreds during the past winter have thus saved time, money, and disappointment. 
Our personal experience enables us, not only to make the best possible moda- 
tions, but to give all needful information and advice, especially to those taking out ladies and chil- 


tl 





. Fall ing a esse] leay this port for an of the world will be given 
fla Star or pmo accompanied ty Pf Sen"e os 
to, and answered. Arraggements made with fam’ Our charge is $5 


or 
tended families. icket 
Address, post paid, BOURN & MOORHEAD, 87 Roh St. N. ¥. 


April 2, 6ms. 


EDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO. 
Pon wal ss BIPRESS, to com ougngetion with Anams & Co’s Gres _Ameriorn Bs E 





York ing branc' 
~~ Fhe "Parcels ant Merchandise to <0.cad Same Gf pests Sho wa. The Collee- 
ton of Debts, Cums, Legee &c. and the transaction, by efficient counsel, of the leading 


for large or mall 2 sums, pa — at every Town or 
Scrat facie Oar ied Ireland. Letters of Urea it issued in England, 
ities of the United States. Specie, Bonds and Valuable Pack 

mes rvardod by evary Huropean Steuner Steamer and Insured at the lowest rates, and all private and 
EDWARDS. SANDFORD & CO. 19 Wall Street. 








NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 


346 & 48 BROADWAY. 
TSE SOrarE Ln RY sat a Ahn Fane a Pegs 
ithe collection wore ofthe Tangest in thie pyle Ties constantly increased by the addition of 
The terms, privileges, &e., will be cheerfully furnished at the Library. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
Par ur CAPITAL.......+.-++ ibveta £200,000 | Sunrivs anp Reservep Founp...... £268,000 
Or, ‘Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 
yas Company has formed a Local Board of Directors in this city, (duly qualified by holdin 
the required number of shares,) with full powers to issue Policies for Fire Risks, settle all 
losses, end | to invest in New York all funds derived from premiums, and the sale of shares. 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 
i- Saree, Esq., Chairman. 
1s CoTTeN , Deput Chairman. 
\ Secure Ganeane, Jr., Keq. E. F. Sanperson, Esq. 
MorTIMER LIVINGSTON, Esq. | ALEX. Hamitton, Jr., Esq. 
ILLIAM 8, WeErmore, Esq 
Avex. Hamixton, Jr., Counsel of the Company. ALFRED PELL, Resident Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
Sin Taouas Beqnarp Bircn, Bart., M. P. Apa Hopeson, Esq. 
Samve. Hy. Tuompson, Esq. 
DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL. 
Joseru Horney, Esq., Chairman. 
Tuomas BROCKLEBANK, Esq., Joseru Curis. Ewart, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 





Grorce Barciay, Esq. 
C. W. Fasen, Esq. 


wien Bice fete ise seiner, 
le, €0 t, i 
ENGLISH & FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS & PERIODICALS. : & : a> taae Lowvence, Gnasian Goundaie. 
George Grant, Harold Littledale, Herman Stolterfoht, 
QTEscR IP TORS received and Papers Males weekly, on the arrival of every steamer " any Francis Alex. Hamilton, William Lowe, John Swainson, 
of the Vanes ore or Ceneden (free of postage) “ (the following Oy aad tater fang Francis Haywood, Alexander Macgregor, Jas. Aspinal Tobin, Esq. 
es kent Bee, +p es to Or ly Dispatch, } Ae, $b fo," Subecriptions also received for Swinton Bout, Esq., Secretary. 
Bentley’s Miscellany, Tait’s, . end Dublin University Magasines ; portsman’s Magasine, DIRECTORS ws a 
Lancet, &c. T with all the Popular Hewspapers an a Megson published in Greal Wiuram Ewart, Esq. 
Britain or France, at equally low rates. For farther information respecting the oN of su Gzonoz Faspsricn Youss. - » M. - | a, . 
seription of Newspapers, Maguaines, &c. not stated above, atten, | ’ ° y 


post paid, 
POOWLING & C 4c 
A Liberty Street, ie York 


HAND-BOOK OF WINES, 


PRACTIGAL, THEORETICAL AND HISTORICAL. BY THOMAS McMULLEN. 
In One Volume, pp. 327. Price One Dollar. 
New York: D. Arrieton & Co. 
Some will regard this werk as a Natural History of P under a different name ; others, as 
a Treatise on ‘one of the branches of the Art of Enjoying Life, Both will find it a complete 
mine of k e on the subjects of which it treats.—. ‘3’ Magazine. as “ 
What diner been bored to death by endless and pointless disquisitions on the 
contents of er-out has not at thes be bes is a small volume, ah aid of which, if understand- 
red, @ man’s vinous conversation may at hig ie some aroma and some flavour. 
ay! is what it professes to be—a “practical, th and historical’’ guide tor the 
wine bibber.—Alion. 
rooms of genial feeling, to the sidebdards of discriminating hospitality, to 
otha’ of the jaded pesiness toler, to the mahoganies ef they of the free hand and Spee Lear’ 
the festive erings of friendship and ambitious respect,—and to the library of every true pan 
Mr. McMullen has tendered his elo are ap = as professional Our volume is 
— = bg Like the Hand-books of travel, b: 1. +) lene from pr ry starting to 
resting is mapped eut distinetly and es hee , ' 
hole, we regard the ap; ota Jpn yk’? easure, and warmly re- 
Bt, to our r readers It Poy A mt careful and judicious tbeting of all the valuable matter con- 
tained in the very bes European authori subject, and may well take rank as a standard 
authority and book of reference. o ntebortocker Jan. 29—3mos. 











THE BQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
450 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal. 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 


HE principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each 
risk— Annual Division of profits. 
ie Ex nitable Fire O fice will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to time, 
rates of Premiums oo e apare, of the risk Hin aay 
h this view an annual avetgeien will be each class of risk, and a return of one 
WA, A TAT, excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies 
in force for th 
nsared are free from The li liabilities of a Mutual Assurance Society, and entitled according 
CoA Bite of Gee Comesay fos a retarn of half the profits. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies, 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


dist 


A. C. Barciay, Esq., Chairman, 

FREDERICK Morris, Esa. Epmunp S. Symes, Esq. 
Cuas. Tos. Sewarp, Esq. CLEMENT TABOR. Esq, 
Joun Suaw, Esq. Taomas West, Esq. 
Prancis F. Woopnovse, Ese. 

Wiis H. Preston, Esq, Secretary. 
AUDITORS. 

Hanry Eve, Esq. | 


Caartes Bennett, Ese. 
Hoes Crort, Esq. 
Joun Moss, Esq. 





Tuomas Wi1AMs, Esq. 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. Giyy, Muss & Co. 
Messrs. Carpae, Iuirre & Russect, Solicitors. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


Wn. we Yann J. Fecreaee, A Ye lo Fee, 5 Frohne Ly 
Seem eee eee eee ir 
Montreal, .. cur Benj. Holines, enzie, e, 


William Brown, F: M. P,. 
Sir Wm. P. De "Bathe. . 
Matthew Forster, Esq., M. P., 


Frederick —— Esq. 
James ge 


E 
Bore D. Mangies, oy, 


Swinton Borut, Esq., Sec. to the Comp’y. BenJsamMin Henperson, Esq., Resident Sec’y. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“A Savine BANK FoR THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN,”’ 
This Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund of $100,000. 


- A State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 
NEW YORK in accordance with the State Law, will receive pro ~ for Insurance on 
Lives at their bt Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at their different Agencies 


Hon. F. Ponsonby, 
John Rankin, Esq. 
James M. Rosseter, Esq. 








throughout the Sta’ 
Persons ono nies to ‘CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra premium. 
The Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday for tr: ion of current business, 
Medical Examiners in attendance daily at 1 o'clock, . « 
Pamphlets setting sorth the ad of this Company can be had at the office, No. 71 Wall 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 
George Barclay, C. EB. Habicht. 
James Boorman, F.C. Tacker,i 
John 4 8. Howland, G. Stout t 
Samuel 8. How Joseph G Toe, 
John G. Holbrooke, Robert J. Dill Dill - 
Henry Ludlam. 
BANKERS: 
The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 
SOLICITOR: 


ROBERT J. DILLON. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. A. HOSACK, DR. S. 8S. KEENE. 
Cc. E. HABICHT, General Agent. 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
4 pe 4 INSTITUTION offers the by yo very many advantages, at quite as low “a rate of pre- 


‘ety to 
Policies will reafter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the ent of his first pre- 
mium, or at aol ph i Pay. 
rwise; no it 
only soomrt ty) be requized to be lodged ‘with the societ sy, as each fous willbe end AT eee 
6 assu odd demand nd of the Society an rm pa 
pA half the annual premium paid thereon, ad giving to each policy a known ‘actual’ Coch 
value. 
Applicants are not cha for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
J. i M. DF. RB. 5S. Cement i Taber, 











Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. P J. John Rawson. 
Halifax, N.S coiled Ale sg ee ogg 4, ° ryor, gE. 8. 8 aoe & John Moss, ° 
P. ©. Hill, Agent. — pron, 4. i 
R. F. Hasen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. jes Benne jomas Nicoll, 
St. John, N. B..... gm 3 Thurgar. fe COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
, Agent. B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R.’Fabre, W 
St. John's, Newfoundland,...{ J°,7; Grieve, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prowse, W. M. Mowtreal ......+0+000 eee. . Flanagan. ues ie, Sean, Bow. 
: os E. L.- Jarvis, Agent. Halifax N.S. .... es Jas. B. Canard. State 45-3 T. ©. Kinnear, Hon. 
Charlottetown, P. KE. Island. . { Be. t.. oe ‘Thomas = 7 been P. C. Hill, Agent. 
L. W. Gall, Agent. St. John, ee iF § BJ. Fame, ww, Wright, E. Allison, Hen. J. H. Gray, 


FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MONTREAL, 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE ASSURANCE aA LIFE is a subject to which but a small proportion of those chie®y 
T34 its ve their careful attention. 


Ths per Scab etever ste m he may Ley aan PAs whose present exertions a wife and children 
depend for their ir future maintenance, is the type of the majority of those who ma: ort read this 
He ae mee be aries by. steady labour and wate! economy to accumulate sufficient means 





to ndependent, but what guarantee has he that the needful time will 

be for the accor ment of this a that he shall even add the savings of another year 

to some sad examples of the distress caused by the 

failure of such van. intended plans by prematere death | 
Life 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. . § gg aio ag Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. C. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies, 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier, 
Office—Montreat, 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM treme co. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, th PRA 
BOLDT, D. NKL A. Wotton, com 


IN 
mander, and the HUM nes, commander, wi 
and Southampton, f for the year 1853. on tne following days : oles Iente. New ties Havre 


FROM NEW YORK. 





FROM HAVRE. 





is the only means by which the certain attainment of this object can be secured. Saturday,..... .......February.... Wednesday . et haes February... . 16 

By its aia and no a man can secure for his family, immediately upon his ie death, the utmost March 2 Wednesday ........... Marc “9 1 
amount of the savings of a wiasiane, and at the yearly cest (during his own life or a term of years) open. Wednesday ........... April Rist sve 13 
of the sum he wishes to set June. Wednesday ay........16 
To spread this most —, system amongst Canadians, to encourage its general adoption by — . 6 
be thousands to whom it would bring present peace of mind, and in the hour of death untold com- : phd . 3 
ort, was the purpose for which 5 ea a 
THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY Peeaer 6 
established a ; ite rogress bas been most satisfactory, upwards of 1,100 Policies having been N ers) 
— in five y ~~ nearly £500, 000, and although a om atively recent formation, its ovember 21 


hav * ‘had the true gratification of witnessing the benefits its flow wing from its establishment. 
of £8,000 has been paid upon fourteen claims, chiefly for the support of those who — 
it most, the nd and the ¢ children deprived of him upon whom they depended for their su 

The officers have laboured to extend its be meyer grt both by a adver' —— and the free Eeibe- 
tion cf awegerns, 08 wee co by the example, but all are not 
met ‘with at the at ; Sr bepoy moment A =A they m et be di 

tl 








to ase to the friendly voice of as Grelintes over any other fouls, in the econom 


Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
These steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 
passed, either for speed, strength or ares b 
~t. wre of the sales appteved 8 y any vessels afloat. Their accommodations for 
ar th goin +> returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to Lon- 
y of time and money. 





warning, an it is hoped that this notice = luce many who need it most to reflect 
upon hel duty “to those ¢ of eer own house,” them without further solicitation to se- Price of Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, » fest clea, Seay attel $19 
cure uable pro’ bee's. sb05 

In pegreym. thd us THE C CANADA” a decided preference the 9 Directers rely yen & what | they com “ from Havre or Southampton to New York, oe clase,» ie act - 58 
sider a rate 0! secu’ peewee wee be 
agement and the investment of {ts covumulating surplus in this i Province, thus conliie “the hier red until paid for. An experienced surgeon on board. 


"em which vonier one Life Office ra ote to another, with those which must speak home 
are interested in ee oaty of as ada, and inducing many to ae ints Gales epee peblio 
of personal 


—_  peeteat prudence Hg 2 of a assurance 
those of any other 0, din 


of menegunens of offices heaving Branches in Canada, the: 

3 of six years antes has in effecting in the whole a fewer number of Ponctes 
oo eeret. See @ tines as mach money; and another, i tm twethh year, ac- 

the outlay in the year of £15,967 sterling. These are not alluded to with any desire to 

or oth Companies, 











na jetters and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 


For freight or passage apply to - 
ORTIMER ig rveston, Agent, 
WILLIAM ISELIN, A ~ need 
MARTINEAU, CROS EY & CO., Agents, Southampton. 
NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 













injure er but solely to corroborate the assertion that the ex- THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
of ‘‘ The Canada’ are low wii best ‘ “ 
ie ayy serous tough hat the whol ae bes anngen esas cted with | WASHINGTON.......... Capt. E. M. Fitch. | HERMANN............ 
not American — could be effected noted through he Canada’’ at the sa to the assured | These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
camagenent as additional 
(now Hy Lb the Province) would dma more than counterbalance the Hig slight increase. of ex: a a Pen Woo York Fr 
gach an increase of business would cause to to." The Canada.” Washington. . Suwrtiy, Fb. — bee 
PSfedidents in in any portion of the Provinces or the Northern States of the Union, can effect Hermann. . . : y, March 98...22227. pri 22 
aimee = hy Ay by qprrempendonse wit with the watersigne’, ot by or by application to the nearest local -*, Washington .. Recttists eeeet Satu “4 April %......... May 20 
are granted, versions hased » PAPER BO. we eee eee ol 
Deposit on form pode on at from 5 to 6 cent in a ae oe ats Pe Washington. x ‘Saturda, , ; ~d a POEs oe qe ff 
“For tartber Prospectuses, Reports, or Tables of Rates, apply by mail to Hermann. .. ‘Saturday, July 16.00... 0..aug. 1B 
THOS. M. SIMONS, Secretary, ostuagsen « Saturday 13 Sept. 9 
$8King St., Hamilton, C. W. on i 
2 
THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 30 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 











‘Sgturday, Dee. 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 








AB obtained among Ph drawn from an eminent and very distinguished , March 30 | Washington... ... Wednesday, Sept. 14 
H member of the M Profession oft of ne clay city the following testimonial « of its merits : a single pril 27| Hermann ...’..”.. ne ~4 Sout. 2B 
will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. > May 25] Washington. .”.".”, Wednesday’ Nov. | 
‘ESTIMONIAL. T. Dexter, ey Professor eology, &c. , June 22| Hermann... .. Wednesday, ‘ 7 
“T have encetaliy « e and in inemy cnees prescribed the medicine which you presented tw. > Washington... ... Wednesday, Jan. 4 
me, an yy to bear my - ’ * 
Tt'has long boon a desideratum with the profession to obtain 1 4 cathartic at once mild and lea- Price from New York to Southam 
pean uld combine also the exist in ‘ Tarrant’s Sai cabin, iower saloon $100 ; second do. a. pton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $120 ; first 
All Letters and News; rs must h 
those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing Ao haa Eng wl Ben t pase through th the Post Office. 
usual concomitants, F y, H , &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in m:; Hands — eo steamer. - 
b3 indeed e valuable somes. - cs are ae cpeaions eas A freight or peenge sage apply t0 
may, in many cases- however, in which ministe perient P 
have Peay vaken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the Reg F-—— or O ALER, SAND & TERS, Saat st., New York. 
in warm clims es, it will core a medicine of m puch value. ie. The facili with which MARTINEA U, ChOSKRY & CO., Southampton. 
SD seaen its intrinsic merits fully Public, give itaclaim to] Jan. 22~1 year. M. ISELIN,’ Havre 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 

ve ft " Som ms, 3 No. 68 Warren street, N. Y. 
and whaleaaie and ootell, SS ae TARRANT, Druggist and Apothecary, 

‘iso for sale 8 10 Broadway, 10 Astor H Fay Rew, SSI Broadway, 188 Broad 100 
street. Resce al Rast Bal timore street, Baltimore. FREp. ‘Buown 


patenes. No. 
Shera E. M. Canny, Charleston, HENDRICKSON, Sa 
wa Canal street ew Orleans and by the principal druggista thronghout the ‘Uaiten Sicxtes & 





FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. 


HE STEAMSHIP * RLIN,”’ Ca 
ey nn Ae Te ’ ptain Crown, will sail for Bermuda and St. Tho- 
een mia $50 00 


P Mone to Bermuda, eevee 
— -— oan... ee 
For Freight or Passage, apply to) it 
E.SCUNABD, 4 Bowling Green; New York, 














The Ships comprising this line are 

The PACIFIC .... osc ccever coecets 

ee Aber ° eee ccece ee seeds 

By WE a5 9 00 900 00-090 00004 @ occ tc ccece cee ° 

The ADRIATIG 0 06 coc teeee 0000000 ° 
These ships ha been built b contract ¢ Ser Government carving, 
taken hr na rir walled fer eleg comfort. 

clogance and 

Frice of passage trom New York to Liverpool first cabin, $120; in second do. $70. Exclu 
sive use of extra size state rooms, $300. p yh+~}5 3 York, £30 and £29. 


An experienced surgeon attached to each ship. 
No berths can be secured until paid for. 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 























For fe ht or 
pe CoLuine & co, Fe. 56 Wall street, New York. 
BROWN, BRRTS & CO. 


erpool. 
E. S$ & CO. id King’s Arms Yard, London. 

J. MONROE & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris, 
GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre. 


The owners of these shi =a L set) be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, pre- 
clous stones or metas, unfees. bills of lading are are signed therefor, and the value thereof expressed 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 





Chief Cabin Passage ...................$120 | Second Cabin Passage.............+0+0. STG 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage . . See . $100 | Second Cabin Passage.................. 88 
~—— The ‘ships from Boston call at Halifax. 
Pre Capt FuDKr. America,.. ........+++s0+0++,-Capt. LEITCH, 
ER D642 6000660600 0b%a el apt. Ryris. ropa, eeevece veeeese Ont SHannon, 
AMD, 2 00000. dnensens 0 oo » ae Lorrt. | Can: bom edecntendcees . Capt, Stom=, 
err TA “On Riseder Niagara,. pbecvesdeessas 666 . Capt. Lane 


— weasels carry rs clear white light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—rel on port 


w From 
Europa. .... oO New York. . th, * 
America ...... eH Fareed. Zith, “* 
re .+..-New York 4th, “* 
Canada... . oc Gs a.09 006 060 seni lith, “* 
waeh se 00:8000:66 sa ae 18th, “* 
Niagara. J GE g 34% oss Feet Zh, “ 
Europa. . . .New York. -  @ 
America * - 
Arabia . P : a York ab, 4 





Bovis ues commped until Log ise. 
n expe surgeon 0} 
The owners of these ships ‘will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Rent 9 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value taereof 
ys 
freight or passage, ly to E. CUNARD. 
“ card 4 Bow Green. 


THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP OO. 


EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The Li- 
verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as follows : 


FROM PHILADELPHIA 








City of Glesasw . March 31, 1853. guy ¢ Manchester.. March 30, 3 1888. 
City of Manchester. Saturday, April 23, % Apt | 
City of cae “Saturday, May 14, “ on of Men ancbeatr. , May 18, ** 
City of ancbester.. Saturday, June 11, “ | City of June 8, ‘* 
City ot Glnsgow “Saturday, July 2 “ City of Sancho W July 6, “ 


Rates of P. from Lg er :—Saloon in after state rooms state 
$65; in of Paasage rooms, $55'—iucluding provisions and semena’ eek, Myc frettheer a 


apply to 
THOMAS RICHARDSON, 41 Place, N. ¥. 
or No. 9 Walnut Street, 
HENRY MACKAY, Montreal, Agent for the Canadas. 
A limited number of third class passengers will be taken at $20 from Philadelphia, and $35 from 
Liverpool—found with provisions. 
STEAM COMMUNICATION 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
Ts GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP SOMPANY’S powerful new Steamship 
“ GLASGOW.’ 





1965 hoy and 409 horse power, RopertT Craia, C inted to sail from New York 
direct for Glasgow, on Saturday, the 2ist day of May, 13a. at 1 o'clock, noon. 








Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) ...........+.+.. $00 @ 
Do. >. GED GO.) 0.0 oc ccc 0n'te vec cn cect --- 5@ 
TT go's bce 80 nee asacescciecses bbe dosent oO 

is d's fee included. ] 


A limited number of third-class passengers will be taken, supplied with provisions of good qual- 
ity, properly cooked, at TWENTY DOL ane. 
Carries a surgeon. 


For freight or passage apply to 


Intend! 





ited to pay no attention to reports of the Ship be full, but te 
communicate at once with | the. Agent. id ms 





LONDON LINE oF PACKETS. 
Rs hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every” week throughout 


he te following ships, composing the line of packets under the cy of the subscribers, are in- 
tended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the followi Tharsdays throughout 





the year ; ig at Port to land and receive passengers as usual, vis : 

Ships. Masters. Days sof Seting from Days of Saffing from 

ew Yor don. 

Northumberland, Lord, Jan. 13, May 5, Ang. 25, Dec. 15| Mar. 3, June 23, Oct. 13 
Southampton, Tinker, | Jan. 27, May J 19, Sep. 8, Dec. 29] Mar. 17, July 7, Oct. 
Marg. Evans. Pratt, Feb. 10, | June Sept. 22| Mar. 31, July a. gon: v 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, } Feb. 24, June 16, Oct. 6 oven i, Aug. v. 26 
Ocean Queen, Griswold, | Mar. 10, June30, Oct. 20 Apr. Ane. 18.) Dee. 8 
Amer. Eagle, Moore, a %, Julyl4, Nov 3 dan. aes re BP sone pee 4 
Devonshire, Hovey, April 7, July 28, Nov.17 
Victoria, Champion, April 21, Aug. ll, 3 Feb. * June 9, 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and ——— Hi 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best descri 
The price for cabin is now fixed at $75, outward, A each adult, a, wines and 
neue Neither the raptains nor owners of these packets wil response fer for A. parcels, 
or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are dona 
1OnN OE oD D, asa bro = ¢, 
ALEX’R WILEY, Seen 


BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACEETS. 


T= Silewing Ships, composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subscribers, will 
1 as follows— 


Skips. Captains. rom New Yor From Li 1. 
onstellation,........Allen,. .... April IL. Aug. IL. Dee, 11 Jan. 28. .Ma 3. Sep. 2 
a rvs Feb. 11, June 11. :Oct, 1 "July 26, Now. 28 
‘ San. 11, May 11. Sept. 11] Feb. 26: .June 6, Oct 
Mar. 11: ‘July 11. .Fov. 11| Apr. 28, -Aug. 26. .Dec. 





These ships are all of the largest em, and are cumenented by seen 00 apart Ont enpertence, 
in accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and convenience, and 
Tae ace furnished with © very description of stores of the Best kind. Punctuality in the days of 
ig will be strictly sdhered to 
Price of passage to Liv RSs 0s 60-60 06.5. 
to New York, .........+00. & 
KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y. 
A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool. 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on ti 
lst of each month, as follows :— 





New Yor . Havre. 
16th February. 
ST. DENIS, } let January ........ Sidhe ceed veeee eG Oh Bebe 
maste! BY cc ccccccecescee ee reeeeeeere 
Petlansben, sis Ist Sepeeusber LEA, PSE PF F- a 8% . 
are! 
BY anger ns 4 -pahebtaepnegenmmees Ft 
= 4 ; Ist October. ........+5 Fae se: 506655 oe. Serene 
16th April. 
MERCURY, wemnis Ist March .........0.000e0 0% a ee A 
Ist Jul 60 6 00 06600606 C08 ugust, 
are team in Movember... ee et SS ETPITDIL@ 16th December. 
WILLIAM TELL, Ist April . ‘ ’ 
ssineuamoneadeay } ist Anges diecivevcew tees 16th January. 





They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all "requisite articles for the com- 
fort and wn S10 < f passengers, and commanded by men of experience in the trade. The price 
of out wines or liquors. 

Soods sent’ te te the subscribers will be forwarded free from any 


ce! 
BOYD SHINGKN, “Agent 
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W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 





OFFICE No. 3 BARCLAY STREET.’ 
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